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ALL ABOUT 
THE WAR 


The Indian Review 
War Book 


A COMPREHENSIVE AND AUTHENTIC 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR, WITH 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, POR- 
TRAITS, CARTOONS, MAPS, AND 
DIAGRAMS. 


INCLUDING 


The ethnic, historical, and im- 
mediate causes of the War; the 
political history of the belli- 
gerents and the neutrals ; sketches 
of the Rulers at War, the leading 
Statesmen and Ministers of the 
Powers; the Army and Navy 
Chiefs, and other famous fighters 
in the front; the moral and eco- 
nomic aspects of the War; prize 
courts; the position of neutrals 
and other international problems ; 
descriptions of the latest engines 
and weapons of warfare on land, 
sea and air; a general account of 
all forms of rescue, relief and 
humanitarian efforts in time of 
War; and copious other informa- 
tion of the most interesting and 
useful kind compiled from various 
sources, with fullest particulars 
of the magnificent rally of India 
and the Colonies to the British 
Flag, and a narrative of the cam- 
paigns on land and sea. 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


Officers of the Indian Civil, 
Military and Medical Services, 
Ministers of Native States, En- 
gineers, Educationists, Journalists, 
Lawyers, Publicists and other 
Specialists. 


Edited by G. A. NATESAN. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


HIS EXCELLENCY LORD PENTLAND. 
Price 78., post free. 


G. A. NATESAN & CO., 
Sunkurama, Chetty Street, Madras. 





DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS 


“Nothing better could be wished for. ”"— British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary guides.” 
London Daily Chronicle. 
“* The result of long experience and careful study.” 
Glasgow Herald, 
“Written in a delightful literary style.” 
Dundee Courier. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s, each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Vale of Llangollen. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Channel Islands. 
The Norfolk Broads. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 

The Wye Valley. 

Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the 
Norfolk Broads. 

Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, and Dolgelley, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Anglesea. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, 
and Snowdonia. 

Edinburgh and Environs. 

Lynton, Iifracombe, and North Devon. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Dawlish. 
Torquay, Paignton, Teignmouth, Dartmouth. 
Plymouth, Fowey, Truro, Falmouth. 

The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in 
Rome give for such a book as this?” —The Ties. 
“A brilliant book.”—Sketch, 
“ Particularly good.”—Academy. 
“In this _ neatly bound hook will be found all the 
i old and new, of the Tichest, largest, 
wealthiest, and most populous city in the world.” 
Manchester Courier. 
“* The best handbook to London ever issued.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 





SIXTH EDITION, 6s. 
Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 


By Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON 


AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir E. T. COOK, 
Author of ‘Studies in Ruskin,’ &c. 


100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 3s, 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, AND THE 
RIVIERA. 

60 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 

100 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s, 6d. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH 
CORNWALL. 

50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH 
CORNWALL. 

Feap. 8vo, Maps and Illustrations, 1s, 

THE MOTOR CAR ROAD BOOK 
AND HOTELS OF THE WORLD 


DARLINGTON & CO., Liangollen. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 


Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 





FROM MR. HEINEMANN’S 
AUTUMN LIST, 1915. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By charles 
Dickens. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
Sq. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 500 copies for the 
British Empire, numbered and signed by the Artist. 
Medium 4to plates mounted. Bound in vellum. £2 28. net, 


GRANDMOTHER'S FAIRY 
TALE 


. By Charles Robert Dumas, translated 
from the French by Pia Hewlett, and illustrated in 
colour byMAURICE LALAU. Crown 4to. 6s. net, 


THE KAISER’S GARLAND. war 


Cartoons in Black and White. By Edmund J. Sullivan. 
Medium 4to. 58. net. 


A WOMAN IN THE SAHARA. 


By Helen C. Gordon. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Illus. 
trated. A delicately written study of Moslem life. 


JAVA: Past and Present. By Donala 


Campbell. Illustrated from a varied and beautiful 
collection of Photographs. Royal 8vo. 2 vols. 32s. net, 


THE COLLECTOR'S POCKET 


SERIES. Edited by Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 
Foolscap 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net each. 
COLLECTING OLD GLASS. 
COLLECTING OLD MINIATURES. 
COLLECTING OLD LUSTRE WARE. 


THE INEQUALITY OF HUMAN 
RAC 


ES. By Count Gobineau. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By Marcus 


Dimsdale. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. This is the last 
volume of the “ Tenatens of the World” Series, which 
Mr. Gosse has been editing for the last twenty years. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF 
FRANC 


. Edited by Fr. Funck - Brentano, 
Librarian of the Bibliotheque del’Arsenal, Paris. With 
an Introduction by J. E.C. Bodley. In Seven Volumes, 
each about 500 pages. Demy 8vo. 68. net each. 
Volumes Ready this Autumn. 
THE CENTURY OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


By Louis Batiffol, 
THE GREAT CENTURY 
By Ji acques Boulenger. 





Books about the World War. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR. By Philip 


Gibbs. 4thimpression. 7s. 6d. net. 
GERMANY’S VIOLATION OF 
THE LAWS OF WAR. Published 


under the auspices of the French Government. Demy 
8vo. 58. net. 


AMONG THE RUINS. 


Carrillo. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ges DURING, AND AFTER 


4. By Anton Nystrém. With an Introduction 
by Edmund Gosse, C.B. 6s. net. 


FROM THE AISNE TO LA 
BASSEE. By “A Platoon Commander.” Crown 


8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


EUROPE AND RUSSIA. »y 0Dr.c. 


Sarolea. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





By Gomez 





New Fiction. 6s. each. 





OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
THE FREELANDS 
MUSLIN 


4 SANDY HOOK 

E LITTLE ILIAD 
THE LATER LIFE 
CARFRAE’S COMEDY 


W. S. Maugham 
John Galsworthy 
George Moore 
Richard Dehan 
Maurice Hewlett 
Louis Couperus 
Gladys Parrish 


THE Mp tay GYMNASTS Marie coord 

OLD DELABOLE Eden Phill 
BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK F. Tennyson en 
THE BOTTLE-FILLERS Edward Noble 
YOUTH UNCONQUERABLE Percy Ross 
MRS. CROFTON Marguerite Bryant 
THE bog VICTORY Sarah Grand 
THE S.S. GLORY Frederick Niven 

THE INSULTED AND INJURED (33. 6d. net) 
Dostoevsky 





Send for Complete Illustrated List of New and 
Standard Books. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD ST., LONDON. 
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LITERATURE 
—@e— 
Conduct and the Supernatural. By L. S. 

Thornton. The Norrisian Prize Essay 

for 1913. (Longmans & Co., 7s. 6d. net), 


Tus book is heartily welcome. It deals 
with a problem of vast importance. Some 
years ago Prof. Sorley published a little 
volume on ‘ Recent Tendencies in Ethics.’ 
It contained three lectures to the clergy 
designed to warn them against the wide- 
spread teaching of systems of ethics 
antagonistic to the Christian. In the 
last century it was the custom to assume 
that people were agreed, or nearly so, 
about the precepts of ethics, however 
different might be the theory of their basis 
and sanction. Now, however, that is 
altogether changed. The dependence of 
Christian ethics upon the Christian faith 
is recognized alike by those who assert 
and by those who deny the latter. In 
consequence the attack of non-Christians 
is more and more directed upon Christianity 
as a way of life. Scorn would now be 
thrown by most of them upon the dictum 
of John Stuart Mill, that a man could 
have no better criterion than so to live 
as that Christ should approve his life. 

Mr. Thornton is a new writer, trained, 
as the title-page shows, in the Cambridge 
Theological School. He i is, however, com- 
mendably free from the hesitations of the 
academic mind. Better than this, his book 
is a protest against the Olympian attitude 
towards modern literature. Too often 
the theologian no less liberal than ortho- 
dox—the fault is confined to no one 
section—is apt to treat the whole matter 
of religion as a subject of purely intellec- 
tual or critical inquiry, and to take it for 
granted that the Christian values are 
retained unimpaired. This was the fault 
of a book so professedly modern as 
‘Foundations.’ Except for Mr. Talbot’s 
essay, there was scarcely a hint that the 
whole, ideal of Christian living, and, 
indeed, the whole morality of the Golden 
Rule, is being challenged. A knowledge of 
those writers who are most profoundly 
influencing the young men and women of 
the day is regarded in such quarters as 
vulgar. Even an acquaintance with the 
works of Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells or Mr. 
Galsworthy is treated as almost unbecom- 
ing, and this very often by those most 


anxious to be thought modern. 





Mr. Thornton, however, is in no fear 
of this charge, which is really due to the 
dislike of literature perennial in the dry- 
as-dust. The first part of his book is 
taken up with an examination of some of 
the chief non-Christian systems of ethics. 
Nietzsche, John Davidson, Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Shaw, are all reviewed in turn. We are 
glad to see that Mr. Thornton recognizes 
the Christian affinities, however uncon- 
scious, of Nietzsche. We cannot share 
Mr. Thornton’s view that the Superman 
is a single individual; but his general 
account and criticism are excellent. We 
cite one pertinent passage :— 


“Religious people, Nietzsche thought, 
were obliged to desire heavenly things 
because, through lack of a healthy, robust 
spirit, they had no taste for earthly things. 
‘ Body-despisers, ‘preachers of death, 
‘ backworldsmen,’ were some of the epithets 
by which he sought to show his contempt 
for this dissatisfaction with the things of 
earth. He considered it a slander upon all 
that is natural and human; the world is 
good as it is, rich in goodness, and we ought 
to be gladly content with it. Now if Nietzsche 
had adhered to this point of view, he would 
at least have been consistent; but his 
whole doctrine of the superman nullifies his 
charge against others, seeing that it commits 
him to the same crime himself. If the 
world of men is so good, why this need 
for a ‘Beyond-Man’? On the one hand he 
cries, ‘ Back to the beasts! let us get nearer 
to the earthy and the natural’; but on the 
other hand, if the purely natural is so good, 
why this need of progress to something 
which has not yet appeared within the 
sphere of nature? The answer which 
Nietzsche had to give was the Christian 
answer, little as he realized it. Nature is 
incomplete because man is incomplete. 
Progress is necessary, because we are dis- 
satisfied with human nature in its present 
condition ; in all this, Nietzsche and Chris- 
tianity are at one. The superman is a sort 
of counterfeit of the ‘spiritual man,’ an 
outcast who repudiates heaven, and yet is not 
at home upon earth, because he finds it too 
small for him ; whereas the spiritual man of 
Christianity is equally at home in both, 
Nietzsche, then, desires to go ‘beyond man’ 
because man is a failure, and must be given 
up in favour of something entirely different. 
Superman is born of adespair over man, as @ 
new game is attempted by a child, because the 
one it has been trying to play is too difficult ; 
the result is not usually any more satis- 
factory. Man, then, is either so little that 
he is not worthy to endure, or so big that he 
is unmanageable; to solve the difficulty, 
the imaginary is made to take the place of 
the real. This, too, is the method of one 
who hates all idealism and metaphysics.” 


This passage is a fair sample of the 
style of the book. Mr. Thornton’s bright 
and lucid manner should attract readers. 
We could wish that he had also a little 
more gift of selection. The chapter on 
‘The Otherworldly Principle’ is in many 
respects the most valuable in the book ; 
but it is too verbose, and the argument 
at times becomes wearisome. The main 
object of the writer is well carried out— 
that is, to show the dependence of any 
system of ethics, even approximately 
Christian, on faith in the supernatural. 
Nietzsche used to scoff at the attempts 
of “ girls a la Eliot ” to argue the contrary. 
Mr. Thornton, from a standpoint very 





much opposed to Nietzsche, is of the same 
opinion. We think he is right. At any 
rate, there can be no question of the vigour 
of his analysis. 

One of the best parts of the book 
is the examination of the author of 
‘Foundations of the Nineteenth Century.’ 
Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s name 
is now generally execrated in England. 
There is, indeed, a peculiar baseness in 
his attack on his own country. There 
was a time, however, when his ponderous 
propaganda was accepted by so-called 
‘** advanced ” circles, and the new Teu- 
tonic Christianity was hailed by some 
as likely to do away with all this vulgar 
care for the poor, and Christian demo- 
eracy. Mr. Thornton shows how Mr. 
Chamberlain in a nominally Christian 
dress, adopted for sensation, really is a 
prophet of the “ splendid blond beast ”’ of 
Nietzsche. The importance of Mr. Cham- 
berlain is great. He is the channel by 
which a Nietzschean ethic, united with a 
Christian terminology and a Teutonic 
nationalism, has passed into the German 
mind. Many professedly devout Germans 
who would abhor the atheist Nietzsche 
are intent to proclaim the religion of his 
insincere and vulgar imitator. The in- 
fluence of Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand, 
and Gobineau on the other, is the reply 
to the passionate denial of the disciples 
of Nietzsche that their master has nothing 
to do with the present state of the German 
mind. It is not true. Nietzsche directly 
influenced Germany a great deal; this 
can be seen from writings like that of the 
Danish critic Dr. Brandes. Where he 
did not influence it directly, he did so 
indirectly ; and Mr. Chamberlain’s book 
and his admirers form the evidence. 
As Mr. Thornton says very well :— 

““ Having reached the conclusion that the 
Teutonic race has the necessary physical 
basis for a high moral culture, he considers 
it sufficient to point out that our Lord, 
Himself akin to the Teutons by blood—for 
so it is seriously contended—has shown the 
moral possibilities of a strong and efficient 
will such as the happy Teutons possess.... 
As for the unfortunate races of ‘ the Chaos,’ 
those of mongrel blood, they must perforce 
remain content with their slavish —- 
and their bad moral traditions. . .. For 
Mr. Chamberlain the Teuton occupies very 
much the same position as the ‘superman 
does in these other systems.’ 

Weare grateful for the searching examin- 
ation of Mr. Chamberlain’s book. It reflects 
little credit on the public, or some of those 
who pose as instructed theologians, that 
this book, of which the shallowness is 
apparent on a first reading, should have 
been welcomed as it was a few years back. 
We trust we shall hear no more of it. 

Much more there is in this volume on 
which we should like to comment, but 
limits of space preclude it. We can but 
call our readers’ attention to this new 
writer. He is one who is likely to go far. 
He is lucid and self-controlled, and has a 
power of architectonic arrangement coupled 
with an easy style. He knows what he 
thinks, and he does not turn his back upon 
the men who are making the world we 
live in. Furthermore, he is always urbane. 
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The Great Historians of Ancient and 
Modern Times: their Genius, Style, 
Surroundings, and Literary Achieve- 
ments. By the Rev. Albert Jordan. 
(Skeffington & Son, 2s. 6d. net.) 


WE have frequently protested against 
the various short cuts to learning pro- 
vided nowadays, which pretend to give, 
as it were, tabloid doses of instruction, 
and save the time and labour of acquiring 
knowledge in the old-fashioned way. 
The promise held out by the extensive 
title of Mr. Jordan’s book resolves itself 
on examination into 177 pages of text in 
good print, and a page giving a brief 
chronological table. The book is ad- 
mittedly not the result of knowledge at 
first hand; it was postponed, the pub- 
lishers inform us in a slip attached to it, 
from last year, and we think it might 
well have been postponed till the Greek 
kalends come round. Mr. Jordan is 
indifferent to the claims of the English 
language, and several of his sentences 
are really bad, unworthy of a man of 
education, remarkable for their dis- 
regard of grammar and logic even in 
a slipshod age like the present. We 
cannot understand how a work like this 
can have passed any capable “ reader.” 
Publisher and author between them should 
have been able to detect the worst mis- 
takes and inconsistencies ; the contradic- 
tory verdicts that are apparent to us 
on different pages; and some, at least, 
of the omissions. The book is a jejune 
summary of singular proportions, but we do 
not think it would be tolerable if it were 
reduced to current English and revised 
by a more competent scholar. Mr. Jordan 
does not reveal the judgment or know- 
ledge advisable for such a summary. 
Beginning with Herodotus, he deals with 
the question of his accuracy, and ex- 
plains (p. 2) that “ he uses words which 
are as conclusive as any statement. For 
instance, in ‘ Euterpe,’ ii. 182, he de- 
scribes ‘things as standing behind the 
doors.’”’ No explanation is given of the 
word ‘“ Euterpe” — that is delayed till 
p. 5; and a correct translation of what 
Herodotus wrote would be more to the 


point. Here it is in Macaulay’s excellent 
version :— 
““two wooden figures... .which were standing 


even to my own time in the great temple, 
behind the doors.” 


Then we read :— 


** Professor Sayce proves that he could 
never have ascended further than Taioum, 
and in other ways he has discredited him 
as an eye-witness, as, for instance, his 
having mused among the ruins of Nineveh; 
but the sterling worth of his narratives 
have [sic] saved him from the reproach of 
imposture. But, of course, Herodotus had 
historical books to refer to.” 

A further sentence will surprise even a 
reader hardened to the verbal wonders 
of the most careless feuilleton :— 

“The final overthrow of the Persians at 
Platza, and here again we find the romance 
of a woman, who, when the Persians were 
overthrown by the Greeks, having decked 





herself and her attendant with much gold 
and in the richest attire, that she had alighted 
from her carriage and advanced towéerds 
the Laceaemonians, and yielded herself 
to Pausanias, whom she observed to be 
directing all things.” 

Cannot Mr. Jordan perceive that this 
sentence does not read at all ? 

As for the style of Herodotus, it 
“abounds with elegance, ease, and sweet- 
ness. It is mellifluous, and being anecdotal, 
is interesting reading.” The real fact is 
that Herodotus is a master of humour, 
and that, more than his sterling worth, 
has “ saved him ” for the world’s delight. 
But we wonder where he got those 
“* historical books to refer to.” He and 
Homer lead on to a discussion of the con- 
flict between East and West, and the 
prowess of the Japanese, who, both by sea 
and land, have “ proved themselves the 
equals and even the superiors of first- 
class Western powers.’ We do not know 
what justifies the plural in the last word. 
We wander next. via Homer, to the sea- 
coast dialects of China, and to Sappho, 
“spoken of by Herodotus as sister to 
Scamandronymus.” The passage cited 
speaks of “Charaxus, son of Scaman- 
dronymus and brother of Sappho the lyric 
poet.” If Mr. Jordan had read more 
carefully Provost Mahaffy’s ‘ History of 
Greek Literature,’ to which he expresses 
his indebtedness, he would not, apart 
from this passage, have made Sappho’s 
father into her brother. He knows 
more than we do when he states that 
“her compositions were all extant in 
the age of Horace,” and he certainly 
knows less when he adds that “ of these 
compositions nothing now remains but 
two fragments.’”” He has probably not 
heard of recent additions ; so we may say 
that the ‘ Anthologia Lyrica,’ in the 
Teubner text published twenty-five years 
ago, contains over a hundred fragments 
ascribed to Sappho. 

Coming to Thucydides, we learn that 

“Professor Jowett, who in 1881 edited a 
superb translation, gave all his transcendent 
abilities and scholarship up to a task that 
must have been the delight of his life—a 
no mean testimonial to the genius of Thucy- 
dides.”’ 
Jowett was an excellent master of English, 
but we should not describe his scholar- 
ship as “superb.” We are glad to find 
on p. 15 a verdict on Thucydides from 
Provost Mahaffy; it is more useful 
than the repetition just below of two 
statements already made on p. 12. Regard- 
ing the historian’s use of speeches, we are 
referred to the addresses of Cleon, and a 
quotation from Book III. 38 of Thucy- 
dides is introduced in the following appa- 
rently complete sentence :— 

“‘ Cleon, speaking of ‘ Orators who either 
from vanity or worse motives finding fault 
with things as they were and proposing 
some innovation.’ ”’ 

Cleon was a mob orator, but he did not go 
so far in despising grammar as Mr. Jordan. 

After discussion of such speeches, “‘ we 
next consider Thucydides as a Sophist.”’ 
What, we ask, can a young reader zealous 
for instruction make of the last word ? 
How is he to know—we are not sure 





ourselves—whether “‘Sophist” is used 
in the familiar Greek sens, or as an 
English term of depreciation? Finally 
we read :— 

“ No man ever had an opportunity of 
coming to a conclusion with regard to the 
welfare of the State than [sic] Thucydides 
had.” 

In a general chapter at the end, which 
revises various verdicts, we learn that the 
style of Thucydices “is a model of the 
perfection of Greek prose.’”’ More ustly 
it has been said that the style of 
Thucydides was invented in order tha: 
Greek grammarians might make a living. 

Xenophon is much overrated, and 
leads to a dissertation on the Spanish 
chroniclers. Here are scraps of this sort : 
** Boscan bore arms with high reputation. 
Alonso de Ercilla bore a ¢ nspicuous part 
in that war of Aranca.”’ What will a 
young student make of these brief refer- 
ences? Was Xenophon profoundly im- 
bued with the lofty spirit of his master 
Socrates? We gravely doubt it; for 
he was selfish, vain, and full of self- 
justifications. Mr. Jordan neglects 
entirely the difficulties of style which have 
led scholars to doubt the authenticity of 
works commonly attributed to Xenophon. 
Po'ybius secures about a page, and 
nothing is said of his clumsy style, which 
should be obvious to any one who has read 
a little of him. “ Arrianus” gets two 
poor paragraphs, but we find something 
more about him later Plutarch is awarded 
a little over a page, which includes, how- 
ever, a handsome compliment. We learn 
that, 

“‘were a man of true taste and judgment 
asked what book he wished to save from 
destruction, of all the profane compositions 
of antiquity, he would, perhaps, without 
hesitation reply, ‘ The Lives of Plutarch.’” 
Further, we read that Plutarch 

“travelled much, like all historians, in the 
territories of Egypt and his own country 
in quest of knowledge.” 

This universal insistence on _ seeing 
Egypt among historians had escaped us, 
nor were we aware that Lord Kitchener 
had equalled Cesar by being at once a 
literary character and a great soldier, as 
Mr. Jordan seems to imply on p. 40. Here 
under ‘ Cesar’ we come on the details of 
Arrian above-mentioned, but Mr. Jordan 
does not tell us that, besides the four books 
of Discourses of Epictetus extant, Arrian 
made a distillation, so to speak, of his 
master’s teaching in an ‘ Enchiridion.’ 
This is the treatise which attained fame 
in the ancient world. 

“Livy was the last of the Augustan 
writers which has [sic] the designation 
of the Golden Age”; but, in the midst 
of his discourse on Livy, Mr. Jordan 
makes one of his sudden turns to some- 
body else, and “ presents ” Cicero in his 
orations “never departing in digression 
from the theme.’ Cicero, as a matter 
of fact, was clever enough to find digres- 
sions useful when he had a bad case; 
but Mr. Jordan need not have followed 
his example. When we return to Livy 
we find a reference to his “ patavinity, ” 
without a word of explanation as to 
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the meaning of the term; which, later, 
is used again concerning Hume. Livy’s 
style is described as “clear and _intelli- 
gible.” We have not found it always so, 
nor have those confronted with Latin un- 
seens from his history. Mr. Jordan gives 
us no idea that a great deal of Livy is 
preserved only in a summary. 

Tacitus was “a famous historian.” 
Indeed he was, and is, but we have to 
wait till the final chapter to find an essen- 
tial criticism of his point of view. Here 
we read :— 

“Candour and impartiality were his 

standard, and his claims to these essential 
qualifications of an historian have never 
been disputed.” 
They have been, and are, frequently dis- 
puted, as Mr. Jordan should know. Three 
emperors are made into one on p. 50 
by absent commas, and we come on the 
next page to this verdict :-— 

“ His history [the ‘Histories’] appears 

copious and diffuse, while the Annals which 
were written in his old age are less flowing 
as to style, more concise, and more heavily 
laboured.” 
The ‘Histories’ copious and diffuse! 
Galba is described as ** major privato visus, 
dum privatus fuit, et omnium consensu 
capax imperii nisi imperasset.” This is 
one of many epigrams in the ‘ Histories’ 
which hardly suggest to us a talent for 
the diffuse. 

Suetonius, though referred to, is other- 
wise ignored, but this is nothing to the 
surprises among our native historians. 

John Milton gets twenty pages, and 
Gibbon five. Most of the account of the 
former has naturally nothing to do with 
history, and his prose style is treated with 
inconsistency On p. 77, 

“we may remark that in writing prose 
Milton was never at his best; it was, as he 


confessed, ‘ writing with his left hand,’ and 


: 99 


the sentences are often inordinately long. 
Yet on p. 82 we read, 

“ As a prose writer, Milton was a master, 
as he was beyond everything the master of 
poetry.” 

The prose style of poets has some easily 
recognized characteristics which Hazlitt 
has described once for all. 

In_ noticing the work of Gibbon 
Mr. Jordan has quoted a fine phrase 
from the _ historian’s memoirs, but 
made it ungrammatical. The statement, 
“Gibbon’s criticisms of Christianity may 
be found in his vindication,” is obscure 
as it stands, and might imply that some- 
body else had defended Gibbon. His 
reply to an attack by H. E. Davies, of 
Oxford, was entitled ‘A Vindication of 
Some Passages in the XVth and XVIth 
Chapters of the History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’; but 
he did not wish this publication to be 
bound up with his great work. His 
adversaries were too feeble to deserve 
such notice. 

J. R. Green gets not quite two pages of 
notice, and would have been horrified 
at the omission of Freeman; and where 
is Stubbs ? “ When we turn for [sic] the 
real historian, we go to a man like Niebuhr 
or Bishop Stubbs,” says Mr. Jordan in 
his final chapter. Does not Stubbs, then, 





deserve his separate heading with three 
paragraphs underneath it? Let us, how- 
ever, see what Mr. Jordan makes of Green’s 
‘Short History ’ :— 

“There are features about this History 

which are commendable, especially the 
placing at the beginning of each subject 
the authorities from which his facts, or 
theories, or information is derived. The 
honoured name of Professor Stubbs, Sir 
Francis Palgrave, Mr. Freeman, the chroni- 
cler Hall, William of Malmesbury the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler, to mention only a 
few, gives [sic] us an impression of a widely 
read and painstaking writer. But the 
colloquial manner in which it is written 
conveys the impression that he wishes to 
bring his subject down to the intelligence of 
the reader. Such expressions, as we must 
now pass on, and before opening our story, 
are not exactly the most convincing methods 
of impressing an earnest reader, however 
entertaining they might be in the class- 
room; and, as frequently they introduce 
statements that are startling in their novelty, 
it is far from a convincing way of impressing 
the mind. It is a style which spoils a work 
of very great research, and we can hardly 
be surprised that it is a style which has not 
been imitated.” 
This is a fair specimen of the untidy 
mind and methods of the author. 
We gather that an earnest reader 
must never be entertained by what he 
reads, and never startled, since novelties 
do not impress the mind. We may also 
point out that Green’s style has been 
imitated—almost, indeed, parodied—by an 
historian for the young who is rich in 
colloquial language, and tells us, if we 
recollect aright (alas for the dignity of 
history !), that the English battle-axe was 
apt to leave a nasty bruise. As a matter 
of fact, any one who has read Green with 
care could say in a line wherein his merits 
consist. He put the style of “ drum and 
trumpet ”’ history out of date. If, how- 
ever, the reader does not like the views of 
Green just cited, he can turn to p. 174, 
where the ‘Short History’ is described 
as “most admirable in every way.” Mr. 
Jordan is absurdly inadequate concerning 
French historians, and totally ignores 
those of America, though the very writer to 
give young people a taste for history is 
Prescott. 

The section on Carlyle is full of the 
picturesque details which are usually 
offered for the admiration of readers; 
but we are surprised to learn that “ Car- 
lyle’s delicacy of insight and poetical 
sensibility were derived from his mother, 
the gentle Jenny Welsh.” The hardly 
gentle Jenny Welsh was Carlyle’s wife. 
The view that Carlyle did “ true justice ” 
to Boswell is strange. The essay on 
Croker’s edition of the ‘ Life’ of Johnson 
is full of sour-tempered depreciation of 
“‘ Bozzy,” and severely handicapped by 
Carlyle’s patronizing manner. Mr. Jordan 
says practically nothing about Carlyle’s 
strange style, which led an excellent critic 
to say that he preferred the English 
language. The Queen of Hearts who 
fascinated the hero of ‘Sartor’ for a 
while was Blumine, not “‘ Blumie,’’ and in 
the final chapter of that book, addressed 
to his “irritated readers,” Carlyle has 
supplied a just criticism of his own lingo : 





“What a result should this piebald, 
entangled, hyper - metaphorical style of 
writing, not to say of thinking, become 
general among our Literary men!” 

Raleigh, too, leads to picturesque writing, 
but we are surprised to hear that his 
“history has been reproduced in Gard- 
ner’s ‘ History of England,’ and in Edmund 
Gosse’s ‘Raleigh. Who would think 
nowadays of “reproducing” over 1,100 
pages in folio of matter obviously obsolete, 
pedigrees of distinguished Trojans, views 
of the Fathers on Biblical history, &c. ? 
The only passage known to-day in the 
whole book is the final address to Death. 

We cannot, however, spend time on 
further corrections, but must pass to the 
final chapter on ‘The Main Differences 
between Ancient and Modern Historians.’ 
It offers, as we have already pointed out, 
some variants on previous verdicts, and 
goes over a good deal of ground previously 
traversed. It is careless, as usual :— 

“Polybius is perhaps the only historian 

among the Greeks who was experimentally 
and professionally acquainted with the 
military operations, and the political mea- 
sures of which he makes mention.” 
Has Mr. Jordan forgotten Thucydides ? 
When he classes Sophocles among ‘‘ men 
of peaceful pursuits,’ we wonder why he 
ignores the fact that the poet acted as a 
strategus with Pericles and others in an 
expedition against Samos—an appoint- 
ment that gains exceptional interest 
because it is ascribed in the first Greek 
summary of the ‘ Antigone ’ to the success 
of that play. 

The main point of this chapter, how- 
ever, seems to be to emphasize remarks 
made from time to time about the 
philosophy of history. Mr. Jordan dis- 
covers in Dr. Arnold “one of our oft- 
quoted and, therefore, most trusted his- 
torians,”’ crediting him with “ delicacy of 
touch’”’ and “ speculations”’ that were 
‘* strikingly practical.” The present re- 
viewer happens to have a particular 
interest in Arnold, but, though an assidu- 
ous reader, does not remember a single 
quotation from his historical work during 
the last twenty years. It may interest 
Mr. Jordan to know that Arnold con- 
sidered “‘ the famous work of Livy.... 
below mediocrity.” Arnold, in fact, 
viewed everything with the bias of a 
moral lecturer, and had no “ delicacy of 
touch ’’ at all. His heavy sentences seem 
chiefly concerned with matter for profit- 
able emulation. “Pagan” Greece and 
** profane ’’ writings—such terms are out 
of date; but they appeal to Mr. Jordan 
because he conceives of an historian as a 
preacher with “a noble pulpit and a vast 
congregation.”” The historian must, it 
appears, aim at relating the causes which 
exalt and edify. 

There is nothing edifying about this 
book. It has no uplifting quality for us. 
We regard it as deeply depressing to the 
genuine student of history or lover of 
English, and totally unsuited for the young 
or semi-educated. 
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Perse Playbooks. By Boys of the Perse 
School, Cambridge. (Cambridge, Heffer, 
4s. net.) 


Tuis is the fifth of the Perse Playbooks, 
and contains lyrics, play-songs, and 
ballads composed by juniors of the Perse 
School, Cambridge, with an Introduction 
by Mr. H. Caldwell Cook. We have 
already expressed our appreciation of 
many aspects of Mr. Cook’s ideals, and our 
admiration for the success which attends 
his methods of realizing them. The 
objections to which they are open have, 
perhaps, less force when applied to verse 
composition than to almost any other 
subject, and, wherever there is a master 
capable of giving the right stimulus, 
nothing but good can, so far as we can 
see, result from the play idea in application 
to verse. Poetry, as Mr. Cook himself 
fully realizes, is play, and cannot be any- 
thing else to children under thirteen 
years of age, and there is, therefore, no 
subtle falsification of aim, no organized 
sentimentality, in directing the game and 
educating them through it, as there is, or 
may be, when learning is introduced to 
them under a disguise. 

What is, however, of the utmost im- 
portance is that the game they play should 
be the right one, and here we have little 
but praise for what Mr. Cook reveals of 
his plan. His nine propositions on pp. 43 
and 44 of his Introduction deal with 
the theory of rhythmic recitation in an 
extremely interesting way, and leave us 
in no doubt that, so far as he allows 
himself to teach prosody to his scholars, 
he teaches, broadly, on the best lines, 
recognizing the distinction between metri- 
cal scheme and rhythmical setting as the 
foundation of all right reading of poetry. 
Perhaps he over-emphasizes a little the 
importance of allowing latitude to in- 
dividual readers ; he even seems to border 
on the heresy of believing that the rhyth- 
mical reader invents the rhythms he 
perceives in the poet’s verse. Thus we 
find him saying : “ Most oftena poet makes 
his lyric to standard metrical beat, but 
freely, and the many possible variations 
are as a rule discovered afterwards.” It 
is quite easy to see the practical truth 
on which Mr. Cook wishes to lay stress 
here, and to admit its force ; but ideally 
there can only be one right reading of any 
poem, that which follows the rhythm 
intended by its composer. The best 
reader will be he who in his reading most 
nearly approximates to this intention, 
the best poet he who through his words 
makes his intention most clear. Mr. 
Cook uses musical analogies a good deal, 
and the dilemma to which he appears to 
reduce the situation is perfectly familiar 
to musicians. The time and beat are in 
music a metrical framework through which 
the rhythms of the composer are discerned, 
but, because all players do not agree as 
to the precise nature of these rhythms, 
we ought not to argue that the composer 
had no precise meaning and made his 
music “ freely.” 

Analogies with music are often in- 
structive to the prosodist, but they are 





also dangerous. We think it would repay 
Mr. Cook, before he takes them further, 
to get a more thorough grasp of the prin- 
ciples of musical notation than, to judge 
from some of the examples he gives, he 
seems to possess at present. The result, 
we fancy, would be that he would re- 
cognize musical notation as of small value 
for the exposition of speech rhythms. 
For those who are not musicians its use- 
lessness is obvious. For those who are it 
always brings out the differences of verbal 
from musical rhythms, and teases by 
appearing to claim for the pronunciation 
of words a kind of exactitude which is 
never really accorded to it. Clear think- 
ing is of peculiar importance here, and 
Mr. Cook seems to be a little indecisive 
in his ideas. His Playboys recite Shake- 
speare’s Ariel song with great rhythmical 
perception :— 

Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bénes are coral made; 

Those are péarls that were his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade, &c.; 
but he goes on to say that laterjthey 
“break off” and “the rest is sheer 
music,”....“‘an actual melodic chorus 
which we have somehow orally composed.” 
It is an excellent thing to compose music, 
and we hope the Playboys will add this 
to their other achievements. But to 
recite words, 7.e., to give them their own 
true rhythm, and to sing them, 7.e., to 
impose a musical rhythm upon them 
(even if that musical rhythm is analogous 
to theirs and is believed to be derived 
trom it), are two totally different things, 
and should, we feel convinced, form two 
carefully distinguished games for the 
Playboys. Strange recital rhythms such 
as 

Séa-nymphs héurly ring his knéll 


will be certain to multiply and obscure 
the true relation of rhythm to scansion 
unless this confusion is ruled out. 

We have dwelt at some length upon 
Mr. Cook’s remarks on prosody, both 
because they are of considerable interest 
in themselves, and because we are in 
full agreement with him that a right 
attitude to this aspect of the art is the 
essence of the game of poetry. That his 
scholars have this attitude is clear from 
their own compositions, and the admirable 
perception shown in them of the nature 
of the rhythms into which English spon- 
taneously falls. There is, perhaps, less 
beauty of idea in these verses than in the 
prose pieces which were printed in the last 
Playbook ; but that is natural enough, 
and may be taken, indeed, as an indication 
of the wholesomeness of the game as the 
Perse School plays it. Nevertheless this 
volume would furnish quite a little antho- 
logy of charming things, and we must give 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting one of 
them :— 

Now June is here, 
And all the day 
In meadows gre-en 
The children play, 
And laugh the whole day long. 


And in the night, 
Vhen all is still, 

The nightingale 
Sings upon a hill 

His wakening song. 





I love to hear 
His happy tune, 
I love to be 
Alone in June. 
Modelled obviously on Blake, this gem 
is reported to have been composed in ten 
minutes, and is the work of a boy of 
thirteen. 








Nights in Town. By Thomas Burke. 
(Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 


At first glance this book would seem to be 
the usual collection of journalistic memories 
and experiences, written up for publica- 
tion with the skill natural to the trained 
Fleet Street artist. It has all the qualities 
that might be expected: easy style, good 
phrases and words—“ Bayswaterats ” is 
clever, if rather rude to that district of 
which Mr. Chesterton’s hero said that it 
cared for nothing but glory—plenty of 
colour and in the right places, and lively 
descriptions of views, effects, personalities, 
and types. Indeed, it is above the average. 

But those who read the book through, 
and who look well at some of the verses that 
precede each chapter, will see that Mr. 
Burke has put more than mere “ copy” 
into the making of it. ‘Hoxton’ and 
* Blackwall’ give revelations of what: horror 
can exist in certain quarters that seem 
almost beyond the law. ‘A Charitable 
Night : East, West, North, and South,’ is 
a scathing résumé of the nauseous activities 
of certain would-be benevolent people ; it 
does full justice, however, to the admirable 
work of the Salvation Army in those cases 
where practical organized sympathy ac- 
complishes far more than that conven- 
tional Christianity in which pity and 
contempt precede help. ‘* Lisson Grove” 
and “ Kingsland Road ” are bitter personal 
reminiscences that show what youth, male 
and female, can suffer; indeed, the 
writer asserts that the young are the least 
happy because they feel certain forms of 
misery the most keenly; and many will 
agree with him that nothing is so tragic, 
within certain proportions, as the feeling 
of hopelessness that comes upon the 
young, and is the more intense on ac- 
count of the height of their idealism. He 
says, with Mr. Bernard Shaw, that poverty 
is a crime; and undoubtedly it does 
seem to be that tocertain people, criminal 
themselves for not recognizing that it 
should be cured rather than endured or 
punished beyond what it already carries 
with it. 

Perhaps the day may come when evil, 
misfortune, and disproportionate suffering 
will be looked into actively and in a 
human spirit; and certainly any book 
that points out these things merits a 
permanent place among other efforts to 
right what is wrong. Perhaps the chief 
fault—if it be exactly a fault—about the 
present volume is that the author has 
blended too cleverly the various phases 
of his experiences; those who enjoy his 
light and clever descriptions of certain 
places and scenes will resent, perhaps, 
the deeper note of those other chapters 
we have mentioned, and such verses a® 
‘Poor’ (p. 230). 
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The Extra Day. By Algernon Black- 
wood. (Macmillan & Co., 6s.) 


THE sense of infinity still serves as a kind 
of Muse for Mr. Algernon Blackwood, but 
those who hope for an electric sensation 
of the marvellous from his new romance 
will gradually become aware that it is 
people and not miracles that hold their 
attention. Having already repeatedly 
employed the idea of coincidence in the 
appearance of persons on the same sub- 
or super- plane of consciousness, he fails 
to make it sufficiently interesting on the 
present occasion to obtain the homage 
of a hungry curiosity. One feels on the 
contrary that the occult is rather a draw- 
back than a merit in the case of ‘ The 
Extra Day.’ 

Mr. Blackwood imagines a brood of 
critically fanciful children who require an 
ideal storyteller and playmate. Their 
parents and a military gentleman have 
proved unsatisfactory, when Uncle Felix 
arrives. He is certainly an ideal play- 
mate, whatever may be thought of his 
stories. Thanks to him it was possible 
for the children to endow the wind and 
the daisies with personalities. 

The supernatural makes its first entrance 
in the form of a pursued tramp—a person 
who might have strayed from the gallery 
of Mr. James Stephens. The tramp is 
able to externalize his spiritual beauty, 
to the confusion of the police, and he is a 
conspicuous figure in the proceedings which 
occur on a so-called “extra day ”— 
au illusion of time such as happens in 
dreams, when the power to notice the 
rapidity of occurrences is unconsciously 
lost. 

The purely intellectual effect of the 
story as a whole is to exhibit love of 
nature and natural beauties even in 
people whose civilization has become a 
kind of morbid devotion to rules, a 
cherished inflexibility incongruous with 
grass. One is reminded a little of Kings- 
ley’s optimistic philanthropy. 

As regards the appeal of the book to 
the imagination, it is, as we have hinted, 
almost entirely a human and _ personal 
appeal. Maria, the indolent “ circular ” 
child whose terse utterances are pondered 
like sibylline sayings, is even more amusing 
in the mind’s eye than the mind’s ear, 
and one is fascinated by the author’s 
treatment of children as of a race apart, 
a “little people’ as distinct from us as 
the fairies. 





Davenport. By Charles Marriott. (Hut- 


chinson & Co., 6s.) 


More than one powerful romance on dual 
personality has been written by living 
authors, but Mr. Marriott’s novel on a 
similar subject has features which dis- 
tinguish it from others of its class. 

Early in the development of the hero, 
Harry Belsire, a kind of self-screening 
pseudonymity is manifest. He gives 
his utterances spurious authority, taking 





liberties even with Shakespeare; and 
when, as a young man, he frequently 
mentions a mysterious person called 
Davenport, the reader suspects that 
Davenport is of the same breed as Sarah 
Gamp’s unproduceable eulogist. 

But Davenport is far more than a creature 
of deliberate invention. He is essentially 
a higher self, an idealization of the being 
who first devised him, and then, having 
tampered with his own psychic unity, 
was, as it were, mentally bifurcated. 

The novel is a comedy in so far as it 
exhibits a self-deceiver manufactured out 
of a deceiver of other people ; but it is 
more than that because the hero happens 
to be an exceptionally worthy fellow, so 
sensitive to environment and _ psychic 
atmosphere that both his sweetness and 
his light—the light of a prophet in an 
abominably commercial age—are only 
perfectly expressed when, from a medical 
standpoint, he has qualified for a lunatic 
asylum. 

Mr. Marriott has been described as “a 
writer on things that matter.” If that 
be a true description it can hardly find 
better justification than in ‘ Davenport.’ 
For here, easily but effectively introduced, 
we find a vital presentation (with an 
affirmative reply) of the old problem: 
Do the dead live? Here we have, less 
forcibly than we could wish, but still plain 
for men to read, an illustration of that 
infatuated tactfulness which conspires 
to make newspapers impotent to counter- 
act the baleful influence of commercialism 
and class egoism. Here, too, we have a 
comparison between the satisfying natural- 
ness of a man’s true self and the inhar- 
monious theatricality of a man endeavour- 
ing to adjust himself to the falsity and 
frivolity of the crowd. 

It is no small tribute to Mr. Marriott’s 
art to say that his novel, despite the im- 
portance of the subjects which arise in it, 
is obedient to the principles of go od fiction. 
which novels with “ purposes” so often 
disobey. That is to say, it is all through 
an exhibition of life. It pleases by its 
ingenuity and unusualness, and its charac- 
ters are drawn with skill—in one instance 
(a woman tormented by her doubt) with 
charm. 

A Young Man’s Year. By Anthony Hope. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


Antuony Hore was probably right if he 
concluded that ‘ Prisoner of Zenda’ ro- 
mances would hardly enthral the public 
now as they did in the piping times of 
peace, though his latest novel makes but 
little claim on our interest. Dilettante 
young men such as the example he portrays 
are apt to receive scant consideration 
to-day, and will,{we hope, receive less in 
the morrow of the world. Our dis- 
appointment is, however, relieved by 
an excellent portrait. of a judge whose 
contact with erring humanity has but 
served to broaden an essentially kindly 
nature. We should have retained even 
more respect for his judgment had he 
not left his fortune to the young man, 
knowing that he had already wasted 
much time and money in philandering 





and a farcical venture; the latter, by the 
way, did not succeed, though it appears to 
have contained all the inanities necessary 
to attract a large public. Anthony Hope 
presents us with intense and familiar 
phases of lower middle class life and that 
of the upper ten. Well done as these are, 
they are, nevertheless, more suited for other 
than the heroic days we live in. 





Breaking-Point. By Michael Artzibashef. 
(Martin Secker, 6s.) 


* BREAKING-Pornt ’ is one of the longest 
studies by Artsibashev of the moral de- 
pression which settled down on Russia 
for some years after the collapse of the 
revolutionary movement. He describes 
in this story the social life of an out-of-the- 
way little town in South Russia. To the 
characters life appears uniformly blank 
and purposeless. They have no sense of 
the future; they strive for immediate 
gratification with no regard for probable 
consequences. In such surroundings an 
unnatural philosophy is invented, con- 
demning life itself. This achieves a great 
popularity, and infects the characters, one 
after the other, until each in the end 
commits suicide. The whole atmosphere 
of the novel, it will be gathered, is intensely 
pessimistic, but the mise en scéne is by no 
means purely imaginary. ‘ Breaking- 
Point ’ will be read chiefly, we imagine, for 
its historical interest, for the state of mind 
it describes had well-nigh disappeared by 
the August of last year, and the small 
remainder will certainly be swept away 
by the keen interest in life generated by 
the war. The novel already seems a little 
out of date. 

The anonymous translation is fluent, and 
gives a very fair representation of the 
author’s style. On p. 334 “ Trigovin ” 
should be “ Trigorin.” 





Gossamer. By George A. Birmingha m. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


THE latest novel of George A. Birmingham 
is probably in a class by itself. It is a 
study in responsibilities; a novel of the 
war, but not of the battle-field. The 
central character is a British financier of 
German origin who is at the head of 
a great credit organization which, he 
knows, will collapse as though constructed 
of gossamer threads, should he place loyalty 
to his country before loyalty to his 
business. There is a struggle between the 
two claims, but in the end the “ honour of 
a banker” is allowed to prevail. The 
author presents a less abstract dilemma 
through the mouths of his characters with 
reference to the widely advertised possi- 
bility of civil war in Ireland in the early 
summer of last year. The author’s hu- 
mour is not so kindly as in ‘ Gossamer’ 
elsewhere ; he is ironical at the expense of 
both schools of Irish politicians, and of the 
English as well. Mrs. Ascher, the wife of 
the financier, is less sketchily constructed 
than the majority of the author’s feminine 
characters, though the éther characters in 
the book are by no means up to the 
author’s usual mark. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Les Annales Politiques et Littéraires for Sep- 
tember 26th contains two items which should 
have a special interest for English readers. 
The one is an illustration,’ L’Inde & Rouen,’ 
showing the passage of Indian cavalry under 
the great clock in La Rue de la Grosse 
Horloge ; with this illustration is a short 
but interesting article by Maurice Barrés 
on our Indian troops. The other is a vivid 
psychological study by Comtesse van den 
Steen de Jehay, entitled ‘Comment ils 
meurent’; it contains many of those admir- 
ably descriptive and witty phrases to which 
the French language lends itself—often to 
the despair of the translator—mostly applied 
to our soldiers and their pipe-smoking habit. 

We have noted only two instances of what 
the Annales can do. Probably many of our 
readers know the excellence, both for 
illustrations and for text,of this “‘ weekly,” 
which claims, with justice, to be “ ami des 
familles.’”” Conducted by M. Adolphe Bris- 
son, well known as a dramatic critic, and his 
wife, the daughter of Francisque Sarcey, 
it has contributions from many writers and 
poets of note in France. 

Les Annales is specially interesting just 
now ; with its varied war pictures, articles, 
poems, songs, and movements of all sorts, 
it is in the forefront of the many admirable 
activities now prevalent in Paris. L’Univer- 
sité des Annales has frequent conferences 
and lectures on points of interest : the build- 
ing in which the paper is published has been 
turned these many months into a hospital 
under the management of Madame Brisson 
herself. In the latest number (October 3rd) 
is a photograph of her husband and various 
nurses and infirmiers in company with 
Mme. Raymond Poincaré at the hospital. 


THERE are at present so few works on 
Polish history available to the English reader 
that A Short History of Poland,by Dr. Angelo 
8S. Rappoport (Simpkin & Marshall, 5s. net), 
will probably have a reception worthy of a 
better book. In the present instance the 
work suffers from‘the manner of the com- 
pression ; Dr. Rappoport has been content 
to omit matters of importance, in some 
cases the connecting links in a series of events, 
and so has made impossible any adequate 
summary. For example, in dealing with 
the partitions he does not mention the policy 
of Catherine II.! The English reader will 
not find his path made easier by the occasional 
phonetic renderings of Polish names, while 
the majority are left untouched, and with 
no guide to their pronunciation. What is 
an uninitiate to make of Przybyszewski ? 


THERE has already appeared this year an 
English translation of the book by Vladimir 
Solovyev to which its present editor, Mr. 
Stephen Graham, has given the title War and 
Christianity from the Russian Point of View 
(Constable, 4s. 6d. net). We certainly prefer 
the former version (for review see Atheneum, 
May 29, 1915). It contained a scholarly 
biographical notice of the author by Dr. 
Hagberg Wright, and Solovyev’s own 
Preface, which explains the apocalyptic 
ending of the book. Mr. Graham’s edition 
has a short Introduction, in which the date 
of Solovyev’s death is twice misstated, and 
it lacks the author’s Preface. The trans- 
lation—for which Mr. Graham does not 
alone bear the responsibility—is of inferior 
quality. On the first page of the text, for 
example, we find the words, ‘‘ we shall call 
him the Politician,” “‘ we shall call him the 
Prince,” “she is the lady,” which do not 
appear in the original. ‘‘ Aryan offspring ”’ 
(p. 50) is a misrendering which gives an 
ethnological instead of a theological sense 
to the phrase. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


oe 


THEOLOGY. 


Carnegie (Canon W. H.), SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
SUGGESTED BY THE WAR: I. RESENTMENT, 
6d. net. Macmillan 

Three sermons preached at St. Margaret’s, 

Westminster, last June. 


London Missionary Society, THE 120TH REPORT, 

1/6 net. 16, New Bridge Street, E.C. 

Contains accounts of the work of the Society 

in its various mission stations, the Director’s 

report, and statement of income and expenditure 
for the year ending March 31, 1915. 


Shotwell (James T.), THE RELIGIOUS REVOLU- 

TION OF To-DAY, 1/ net. Watts & Co. 

Four lectures on ‘ Contrasts,’ ‘ Devolution 

or Evolution ? ’ ‘ The Problem and the Data,’ and 

‘The New Régime,’ which were delivered at Am- 
herst in memory of Dr. W. Brewster Clark. 


Whyte (Adam Gowans), THE RELIGION OF THE 
OPEN MIND, 6d. net. Watts & Co. 
A second edition. containing a new chapter on 

‘ The Future of the Churches.’ 


LAW. 


Russell (Elmer Beecher), THE REVIEW OF AME- 
RICAN COLONIAL LEGISLATION BY THE KING IN 
Councit, 7/ New York, Columbia University ; 

London, P. S. King 
A study of the action taken by the English 

Government with regard to the American 

Colonies, based upon documents in the Public 

Record Office in London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Montrose Public Library, TENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED AvuGusT 31, 1915. 

The report describes the various activities of 
the library, the facilities it offers to soldiers, the 
blind, and children, and the influence of the war 
on the demand for books. 


Stephen (Geo. A.), Norrotk CELEBRITIES: II. 
NorFOLK ARTISTS : an Annotated Catalogue of 
the Books, Pamphlets, and Articles relating to 
Deceased Norfolk Artists in the Norwich Public 
Library, 6d. net. 

Norwich, Public Library 

This is stated to be ‘‘the only _biblio- 
graphy relating to the Norwich School of Painting 
and to other Norfolk artists.’ It contains some 

500 references to books, pamphlets, and articles. 


Warrington Museum Committee, Report. 
The report on the Municipal Museum for the 
ear ending June 30, 1915, by Mr. Charles 
fadeley, the Director; and an Appendix which 
includes a statistical table, and a list of the 
principal additions to specimens and books. 


POETRY. 


Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson), BATTLE, 1 / net. 
Elkin Mathews 
These verses include ‘ Before Action,’ ‘ The 
Bayonet,’ ‘The Fear,’ ‘ Mangel Wurzels,’ and 
Between the Lines.’ 


Ledwidge (Francis), Soncs oF THE FIELD, 3 /6 net. 
. Jenkins 

The writer of these-verses is an Irish peasant 
who has earned his living as a farm labourer and 
a@ scavenger, and is at present serving with the 
Mediterranean Force. 


Morris (William), THe PitcrRims oF Hops, AND 
CHANTS FOR SOCIALISTs, 2/ net. Longmans. 
Areprint in the publishers’ “‘ Pocket Library.” 


Sappho, Porms AND FRAGMENTS, translated by 
Edward Storer, 4d. net. 
The Eqoist, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
Issued in the ‘‘ Poets’ Translation Series.” 


Staveley (Tom), Empry Day, paper, 1/ net; 
cloth, 1 /6 net. lkin Mathews 
A collection of verses, arranged under the 
headings ‘ Empty Day,’ ‘ Little Wooden Jesus,’ 
and ‘ Earliest and Last.’ Some are republished 
from The New Weekly and The Tonbridgian. 


Williams (Iolo Aneurin), Porms, 1 /6 net. 
Methuen 
Some of these are reprinted from The West- 
minster Gazetle, The New Statesman, The Cam- 
bridge Review, and other papers. They include 
‘From a Flemish Graveyard,’ ‘ Faustus Junior,’ 
‘The Don and the Aeroplane,’ and ‘The Old 
Beggar’s Song.’ 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Cahall (Raymond du _ Bois), 
COUNCIL OF NEW FRANCE, 9 / 
New York, Columbia University ; 
London, P. S. King 
A study of the Sovereign Council in Canada 
under French rule, describing its organization, 
procedure, functions, and achievements. 


Cornwall Parish Registers, MARRIAGES, Index to 
Vols. I.-VI., compiled by A. Terry Satterford, 
Phillimore 
This volume comprises an Index to some 
50,000 persons in the Marriage Registers of forty- 
five parishes. 


Dahl (George), THE MATERIALS FOR THE History 
oF Dor. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press 
A study of the extant literature relating to 
the history of this city. 


Fry (Edward Alexander), ALMANACKS FOR STUDENTS 
OF ENGLISH HIsTORY. Phillimore 
Includes thirty-five yearly almanacs for 
every day upon which Easter can fall from 500 
to 2000 a.D.; a chronological list of years 500- 
1751 a.p., Old Style, and 1751-2000 New Style; 
and a list of the regnal years of English sovereigns 
from 1066 to the present time. 


Goebel (Julius), THE RECOGNITION POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 8 / 
New York, Columbia University ; 
London, P. S. King, 
One of the ‘‘ Studies in History, Economies, 
and Public Law ”’ issued by the Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Le Mesurier (E. A.), GENOA: HER HISTORY As 
WRITTEN IN HER BUILDINGS, 5/ net. 
Fisher Unwin 
A reprint of a series of lectures. The book 
originally appeared in 1889. 


March-Phillipps (Evelyn), LANoz FALCONER, 6/ 
net. Nisbet 
A memoir of Marie Hawker, the author of 

* Mademoiselle Ixe,’ based on letters and diaries. 


Plunket (Irene L.), ISABEL OF CASTILE AND THE 
MAKING OF THE SPANISH NATION, 1451-1504, 
10 /6 net. Putnam 

A study of the career and personality of 

Isabel. The book has illustrations. 


Thompson (C. Mildred), RECONSTRUCTION IN 
GEORGIA, 12 / 
New York, Columbia University Press; 
London, P. S. King 
A study of the economic, social, and political 
reconstruction of this state during 1865-72. 


Ward (Leslie), Forty YEaARs oF “ Spy,” 16/ net. 

Chatto & Windus 

A record of the writer’s reminiscences, illus- 

trated with numerous caricatures and other 
drawings. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Beautiful England: BocuRNEMOUTH, POOLE, AND 
CHRISTCHURCH ; SWANAGE AND DIsTRICT, de- 
scribed by Sidney Heath, painted by Ernest 
Haslehust, 2/ net each. Blackie 

Each volume contains twelve coloured plates 
with descriptive letterpress. 


Eveleigh (William), Soura-WeEst Arnica, 5/ net. 

Fisher Unwin 

A brief account of the history, resources, 
and possibilities of this country. 


Gordon (Helen C.), A WoMAN IN THE SAHARA, 6/ 
net. Heinemann 
The writer and a woman friend, a painter, 
went in 1912 to live in various Arab towns on the 
northern border of the Sahara. This book 
describes their experiences, and the life and 
customs of the natives. 


Masson (Elsie R.), AN UNTAMED TERRITORY: THE 
NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA, 6/ 

Macmillan 

The author collected the material for this 

book during 1913 and 1914. Much of it is re 

produced from articles in The Melbourne Argus, 

The Otago Daily Times, and other Australian 
papers. 


Sanders (T. H.), My JAPANESE YEAR, 10 /6 net. 
Mills & Boon 
An account of the life of the Japanese by one 
who has lived among them for three years. 


Worley (G.), Essex, a Dictionary of the County’ 

mainly Ecclesiological, 5/ net. Bell 

The book is divided into two parts, ‘ Parishes 

in the Archdeaconry of Essex’ and ‘ Parishes in 

the Archdeaconry of Colchester,’ and includes 
an Introduction. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Gouldsbury (C. E.), TIGER-SLAYER BY ORDER, 
7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
The author describes in the first person the 
experiences of Mr. Digby Davies as a police officer, 
Bhil Agent, and Tiger-Slayer to the Government of 
Bombay. 
Young (A. B. Filson) and Aston (W. Gordon), THE 
COMPLETE Mororist, 5/ net. Methuen 
A revised edition. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Chew (Samuel C.), THe DRAMAS OF LORD BYRON, 
6 marks. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press 
In this critical study of Byron’s plays the 
writer sums up the results of German research on 
the subject, and discusses the problem of the auto- 
biographical element in ‘ Manfred.’ 


Clark (Macdonald), MAURICE MAETERLINCK, POET 
AND PHILOSOPHER, 7 /6 net. Allen & Unwin 
A detailed study of M. Maeterlinck’s works, 
concluding with a chapter on his place in modern 
thought and literature. 


Dimsdale (Marcus Southwell), A History oF 
LATIN LITERATURE, 6 Heinemann 
The author traces the development of Latin 
literature from its beginnings to the time of 
Boethius. 


Harris (Frank), CoNTEMPORARY PorTRAITS, 7 /6 
net. Methuen 
The book includes studies of Carlyle, Middle- 
- Meredith, Swinburne, M. Rodin, and Anatole 
ance. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Chambry (René), THe TruTH ABOUT LOUVAIN, 
1/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
_ This account of German behaviour in Lou- 
vain originally appeared in L’Echo Belge. M. le 
Pasteur Giran contributes a Preface. 


Claes (Jules), THE GERMAN MOLE, a Study of the 
Art of Peaceful Penetration, 2 /6 net. Bell 
The author, who is the editor of La Métropole, 
here puts forward the evidence he has been collect- 
ing for some years with respect to Germany’s 
efforts to obtain supremacy over Belgian com- 
merce and industry. 


Graves (Dr. A. Karl), ZEPPELINS AND THE GERMAN 

WAR MACHINE, ld. net. Laurie 

A chapter reprinted from ‘The Secrets of 
the German War Office.’ 


Lyde (L. W.), Some FRONTIERS OF TO-MORROW, 

an Aspiration for Europe, 2 /6 Black 

This is based on a lecture delivered to the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


Roscoe (Rev. J. E.), WAR MESSAGES TO THE 
NATION, 2/ net. Skeffington 
A series of addresses written to emphasize 
“the need of cultivating certain spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual values.”’ 


Sanger (C. P.) and Norton (H. T. J.), ENGLAND’S 
GUARANTEE TO BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG, 
4/6 net. Allen & Unwin 

A study of the legal aspects of the obligations 
of England to these two countries. 


War of 1914: Miirary OPERATIONS OF BEL- 
GIUM IN DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY AND TO 
UPHOLD HER NEUTRALITY, Report compiled 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the Belgian 
Army, 1/ net. Collingridge 

A translation of ‘L’Action de Il’ Armée 

Belge,’ recording the doings of the Belgian Army 

from its mobilization on July 31st, 1914. to the 

end of December, 1914. 


Warner (George Townsend), How Wars WERE 
Won, Studies in Napoleonic Strategy, 5/ net. 

Blackie 
_ This book is based on a course of lectures 
given to the elder half of the Officers’ Training 
— at Harrow, and is intended for those 
‘who are beginning to fit themselves as soldiers.” 
It is illustrated with maps and diagrams. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Allen (Immo S.), ANGLO : being English Simplified, 
with Numerous Examples, 1 / net. 
Cambridge, Deighton & Bell 
A revised edition. 


Islandica, AN ANNUAL RELATING TO ICELAND AND 
THE FIskE ICELANDIC COLLECTION IN CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: Vol. VIII., AN IcE- 
LANDIC SATIRE WRITTEN AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, edited by Hallddér 
Hermannsson, $1 

Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Library 
Contains the text of ‘ Lof Lyginnar,’ with an 
Introduction and an Appendix. 





New English Dictionary, Standard—Stead, by 
Henry Bradley, 2/6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This section contains 995 words and 7,641 
illustrative quotations. 
Richardson (Leon Josiah), GREEK 
GLyconics, 10 cents. 
Berkeley, University of California Press 
An investigation into the distribution of 
diwreses and cesuras in Greek and Latin 


glyconics. 
ECONOMICS. 


Drury (Horace Bookwalter), SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 

MENT, 7 / New York, Columbia University ; 

London, P. S. King 

The writer first describes the history of 

scientific management, and then gives a critical 
review of some important aspects of it. 

Hsu (Mongton Chih), RarmwAy PROBLEMS IN 
CHINA, 6 / New York, Columbia University ; 

London, P. S. King 

The writer’s purpose is ‘‘to present the 

important economic and political problems of 
railway development in China.” 

Married Women’s Work, being the Report of an 
Inquiry undertaken by the Women’s Industrial 
Council, edited by Clementina Black, 2 / 6 _ , 

e 
This inquiry was undertaken during 1909 
and 1910 by members of the Council, who collected 
the facts mainly by personal visits. 

Sombart (Werner), THE QUINTESSENCE OF CAPITAL- 
IsM, translated and edited by M. Epstein, 
15 / net. ‘isher Unwin 

“ A study of the history and psy chology of the 
modern business man.”’ 

Thompson (Warren S.), POPULATION : 
MALTHUSIANISM, 7 / 

New York, Columbia Universiti ; 

London, P. S. King 

The study includes chapters on *‘ The Mean- 

ing of Malthusianism,’ ‘ Wages and Prices,’ 

‘Imports and Exports of Food Stuffs,’ and ‘ The 

Growth of Population and Food Supply.’ 

Watarai (Toshiharu), NATIONALIZATION OF RaAIL- 
WAYS IN JAPAN, 5/ 

New York, Columbia University ; 

London, P. 8S. King 
A study of the causes and results of the 

Government's acquisition of railways in Japan, 

including a detailed account of the history of rail- 

roads in that country. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Hurry (Jamieson B.), Vicious CIRCLES IN SocIO- 
LOGY AND THEIR TREATMENT, 2 / net. 
Churchill 


The author uses the pathological term 
** Vicious Circles ’’ to show how in sociology one 
evil becomes the source of other evils. This 
study is intended to show how social problems 
may be solved by analyzing them in this way. 


EDUCATION. 


Roman (Frederick William),\THe INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND GERMANY, 6/ net. Putnam 

This is based on a work published by the 
author at Leipsic in 1910, and records the results 
of his investigation into the German school system 
during two and a half years. 

University of Leeds, CALENDAR, 1915-16, 1/ — 

weeds 

Sets forth the syllabuses and courses for 

the ensuing year. 


SCHOOL - BOOKS. 


Adams (J.G.) and Elliott (C. A.), Lime AND CEMENT, 

9d. Blackie 

An illustrated Reader,in the series ‘‘ Rambles 
among our Industries.” 

Annacker (Rev. C.), Some PARALLELS AND 
DIFFERENCES IN GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX, 
9d. Blackie 

A little book ‘‘ compiled for the use of 
examination victims.” 

Book (A) of Verse for Boys and Girls, compiled by 
J. C. Smith, Part I., 3/6 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
An annotated edition. 

Cameron (Margaret), UNDER THE RAINBOW ARCH, 

the Story of Wind and Weather, 6d. Blackie 
One of the ‘‘ Rambler Nature Books.”’ 

Chaucer, THE PRIORESSES TALE AND THE NONNE 
PrREsT HIS TALE, edited by R. J. Cunliffe, 
Blackie’s ‘‘ English Classics,”’ 2d. 

An Introductory Note and a Glossary are 
supplied, 

Macaulay, Essay ON BACON, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. Whyte, 2 / 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The Introduction includes a life of Macaulay 
and an account of Bacon’s career and character. 


AND LATIN 


A STUDY IN 





FICTION. 


Anstey (F.), Iv Brier AUTHORITY, 6 / 
Smith & Elder 

A tale of how a middle-class family rules 
for a brief period over the country where fairy 
tales really happen. 

Beach (Rex), HEART OF THE SUNSET, 6/ ° 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A story of an unhappy girl, married to a 
rofligate and drunkard, and trapped by a wicked 
Mexican general; she finds her champion in a 
ranger and cowboy. 
Blackwood (Algernon), THE ExTRA Day, 6/ 
Macmillan 

See p. 243. 

Brady (Cyrus Townsend), THE EAGLE OF THE 
EMPIRE, 6 / Hodder & Stoughton 

A tale of Napoleon at the time of Waterloo, 
with a love-story running through it. 

Crockett (S. R.), HAL 0’ THE IRONSIDES, 6 / 
Hodder & Stoughton 

An historical romance of a trooper who 
serves in the Civil War under Cromwell. 
Croker (B. M.), QUICKSANDS, 6 / 

The heroine, who has been repressed in 
childhood by her aunt and guardian, enters 
Anglo-Indian society under the chaperonage of 
a ‘‘ lady with a past.” 


Cassell 


Hume (Fergus), ANSWERED, 6/ F. V. White 
A spy story of the present war. 
Kamme (Claude), LE Cippe, 2 fr. Iris 


A series of letters addressed by a woman to 
her friend, at first while he is alive, and then, 
after his death, as a memorial to him. 

Le Queux (William), THE SIGN OF SILENCE, 6 / 
Ward & Lock 

The hero solves the mystery of a murder in 
which the heroine appears to be implicated. 
Marsh (Richard), THe FLYING GIRL, 6 / 

Ward & Lock 

The heroine, who is ignorant of her parentage, 
falls into the clutches of a wicked lawyer, earns 
her living as a typist to a manufacturer of aero- 
planes, becomes a “ flying girl,” and has many 
adventures before the book closes. 

Reid (Forrest), AT THE DooR OF THE GATE, 6/ 
Arnold 

A study of the development of a man from 
his schooldays to marriage, showing the influence 
upon it of three women. 

Souvestre (Pierre) and Allain (Marcel), FANTOMAS, 
6 Stanley Paul 

A tale of the pursuit by a detective of Fanté- 
mas, “‘ the genius of crime.” 

Thurston (E. Temple), THE PASSIONATE CRIME, 6 / 
Chapman & Hall 

An Irish tale of the love of a poet and idealist 
for a beautiful woman. 

Townshend (Dorothea), A Lion, A MOUSE, AND A 
Moror Car, a Fantasia, 6 / 
Simpkin & Marshall 

Some of the characters in this story are a 
Russian princess, an English diplomat, a rector’s 
pretty daughter, and an absurd old maid. 

Warden (Florence), THE LITTLE GREY Movusg, 6/ 
F. V. White 

The love-story of a shy and quiet girl who 
marries her guardian. With it is interwoven the 
tale of a theft. 

Wylie (I. A. R.), THE PAUPERS OF PORTMAN 
SQUARE, 2/ net. Cassell 
A cheap edition. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Amateur Photographer and Photographic News, 
OCTOBER 4, 2d. Hazell, Watson & Viney 
This number includes ‘ Garden epee, A 
in the Autumn,’ by Mr. W. Norwood; ‘ Dutc 
Pictorial Work at the Camera Club,’ by Mr. 
Antony Guest; and some reproductions of ex- 
hibits in the London School of Photography. 


Bird Notes and News, AuruMN NUMBER. 
23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

Includes ‘ Bird Life on the Lake of Neu- 
chatel,’ by Mlle. Rachel de la Rive, and an account 
of ‘ The R.S.P.B. in War-Time.’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine, OcTOBER, 2 /6 

The number contains ‘Turkish Sketches,’ 
by W. J. C.; ‘ Revolutionary Réle of Aircraft 
in War,’ by Mr. T. F. Farman; and ‘ A Dardan- 
elles Exploit,’ by ‘‘ One who took part in it.” 


Book Monthly, AutuMN NUMBER, 6d. net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Mr. James Milne contributes an article on 
* Edward Clodd, Author: the Story of his Books 
and their Great Popularity.’ Mr. W. Bailey 
Kempling writes on ‘ Soldier Authors’; and Mr. 
Arthur Waugh on ‘ War Poetry: a Theory and 
Some Modern Illustrations.’ 
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Connoisseur, OCTOBER, 1/ net. 
35-9, Maddox Street, W. 
‘The Art of the Cofferer: I. Construction,’ by 
Mr. Fred Roe; ‘Some Old Prison Broadsides,’ 
by Mr. Robert Spencer Plees; and ‘ The Cor- 
poration Plate of the Borough of Abingdon,’ by 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, are illustrated articles 
in this issue. 
Dickensian, OcTOBER, 3d. Chapman & Hall 
Includes ‘The Shaw Academy Trials,’ by 
Mr. John Suddaby ; ‘ Charles Dickens and Love,’ 
by Mr. Arthur Hood ; and the first instalment of 
& paper on ‘ Dickens and Some Modern Authors,’ 
by Mr. Willoughby Matchett. 
Forum, OcToBER, 25 cents. Mitchell Kennerley 
Features of this issue are ‘ The Idealism of 
War,’ by Mr. James B. Pratt ; ‘ The Truth about 
Painting,’ by Mr. Willard H. Wright ; and 
*‘ Anatole France’s Valedictory,’ by Pedro Henri- 
quez Ureiia. 
Friends’ Historical Society, JouRNAL, Vol. XII- 
No. 3, 2/ Headley Bros. 
The contents include ‘ John Bellers—Lost 
and Found,’ by Mr. Isaac Sharp; ‘ John Bellers 
in Official Minutes,’ by Mr. Charles R. Simpson ; 
and ‘Stranger Friends visiting Scotland, 1650- 
1797, IL.,’ by Mr. William F. Miller. 


International Review of Missions, OcToBER, 
2/6 net. xford University Press 
The Archbishop of Upsala opens this number 
with an article entitled ‘ Does Primitive Heathen- 
ism present any Points of Contact for Missionary 
Work ?’” Miss A. Werner writes on ‘ The Value 
of Folk-Lore to Missionaries’; and Mr. A. K. 
Reischauer on ‘The Vital Forces of Japanese 
Buddhism in relation to Christianity.’ 


International Psychic Gazette, OcroBErR, 4d. net* 
47, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, W.C-. 
Includes ‘A Consensus of Comfort to the 
World in Tears,’ by many well-known men and 
women; ‘ Modern Spiritualism,’ by Mr. Hanson 
G. Hey; and ‘My Own Experiences,’ by Miss 
Estelle W. Stead. 
Irish Book Lover, OcToBER, 2/6 per annum. 
Salmond 
The opening article in this number is on 
‘A. E.’ Other features include an account of the 
visit of the Irish Literary Society to ‘‘ Glastonbury 
of the Gaels,” by Miss Eleanor Hull; and a short 
paper on Thomas L’Estrange, by Mr. A. A. 
Campbell. 
Occult Review, OcroBEr, 7d. net. Rider 
‘Ghosts with a Mission,’ by Mr. Elliott 
O’Donnell; ‘ The Russian Idea of the Anti-Christ,’ 
by Miss Edith K. Harper: and ‘ Hindu Marriage 
and its Ideals,’ by Mr. Harendra N. Maitra, are 
among the contents. 


Pheenix (The), OcroBeEr, 10 cents. 
South Norwalk, Conn., Michael Monahan 
The chief item in this number is ‘ Roycroft 
Memories,’ being ‘‘ a candid yet friendly estimate ” 
of Elbert Hubbard by the editor, Mr. Monahan. 


School World, Ocroser, 6d. Macmillan 
* Methods and Content of History as a Subject 
of Study in Schools,’ by Prof. Ramsay Muir ; 
‘Sketch Maps in Geography,’ by Mr. E. R. 
Wethey ; and ‘ War Work for Holidays on the 
Land,’ by Mr. J. L. Paton, are some of the articles 
in this issue. 
United Empire, OcrosBEr, 1/ net. Pitman 
Mr. H. T. Montague Bell writes on ‘ The 
Destiny of Egypt’; Mr. W. Basil Worsfold on 
‘The Taking of German South-West Africa’ ; 
and Mr. Arthur S. Salmon on ‘ Australians in 
Literature.’ 
United Service Magazine, Ocroser, 2/ Clowes 
Lieut.-Gen. F. H. Tyrrell writes on ‘ Grena- 
diers: their History, Dress, and Equipment’ ; 
Miss Estelle Blyth on ‘The Battle of Arsuf’ ; 
and Lieut.-Col. A. C. Yate on ‘Some Aspects of 
the Empire in War.’ 
Venturer, OcToBEerR, 3d. net. Headley Bros. 
The first number of this ‘‘ monthly journal 
of Christian thought and practice.’’ It includes 
articles on ‘The Modern Disciple and Money,’ 
by Mr. J. D. M. Rorke; ‘The Women’s Move- 
ment,’ by Miss A. Maude Royden; and ‘ The 
Kingdom of God is at Hand,’ by Dr. W. E. 
Orchard. 
Wireless World, OcropeEr, 3d. 
Marconi House, Strand, W.C. 
Items in this number are ‘ The Capacity of 
Aerials of the Umbrella Type,’ by Prof. G. W. O. 
Howe; and ‘The Calculation of Inductances,’ 
by Mr. S. Lowey. 
World’s Work, OctopeEr, 1/ net. Heinemann 
Some of the items in this issue are ‘ This 
Machine-Gun War,’ by Mr. Frederick A. Talbot ; 
‘Japan in Search of her Soul,’ by ‘ Home 
Counties”; and ‘A Wonderful Narrow-Gauge 
Railway,’ by Mr. James Armstrong. 





JUVENILE. 

Aston (Florence), StroRIES FROM GERMAN HISTORY 
FROM ANCIENT TIMES TO THE YEAR 1648, 3/6 
net. Harrap 

An illustrated volume containing stories of 

Alaric and Attila, Charlemagne, Kudolph of 

Habsburg, Luther, and others. 

Batty (J. A. Staunton), THe War Girts: A STORY 
FOR CHILDREN, 2 / S.P.C.K. 

A story of what two little boys and their 
friends did for their country. 

Beard (Patten), THE JoLLyY Book OF BOXCRAFT: 
3/6 net. Harrap 

The writer describes how all sorts of things 
may be made out of cardboard boxes, paper, 
reels, cotton, pencils, paper-fasteners, and other 
oddments. The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 

Burns (A. E.), THE GRAND DucHESS BENEDICTA, 
3 /6 net. Longmans 

A story for schoolgirls. 

Currey (Commander E. Hamilton), Ian Harpy, 
SENIOR MIDSHIPMAN, 5 / Seeley, Service 

A third volume describing Ian Hardy’s 
career in the Navy. 

Fable (Leonard), THE GINGERBREAD MAN, 1/ net. 

Harrap 

Rhymes for little children, illustrated by 
Mr. Willy Pogany. 

Gale (Norman), Sonas For LITTLE PEOPLE, 1 / net. 

Constable 
These verses are intended to a “ak 
ition between such extremes as the frankly 
abyish song-books and Stevenson’s exquisite and 
everlasting memorials of a child by no means 
typical.”” There are black-and-white illustrations 
by Miss Helen Stratton. 

Gibson (Charles R.), THE STARS AND THEIR 
MYSTERIES, 3/6 Seeley, Service 

In the series ‘“ Science for Children.’”’ The 
volume gives a simple account of the wonders of 

astronomy by describing ‘“ an imaginary trip in a 

wonderful flying machine.” 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 7 /6 net. Harrap 

There are coloured and_ black-and-white 
illustravions by Mr. Monro S. Orr. 

Jennings (M. W.), THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE, WITH THESEUS AND PERSEUS. Blackie 

This is adapted from Kingsley’s ‘ Heroes,’ 
and has coloured illustrations. 


Kingsley (Charles), THe WaATER-BABIEs, 6/ net. 
Constable 
A gift-book for children, illustrated in 
colour and in black and white by Mr. W. Heath 
Robinson. 
Lang (Jean), Mrs. John Lang, A Book oF MyTus, 
7/6 net. Jack 
A collection of classical, Norse, and Germanic 
myths, told for young people, and illustrated in 
colour by Miss Helen Stratton. . 
Little Mother Goose, 1 / net. 
Nursery rhymes illustrated by Mr. 
Pogaény. 
Robertson (H. R.), PLANTS WE PLay WITH, 
3/6 net. Wells Gardner 
This book records some of the superstitions 
surrounding wild flowers and trees that have 
survived among children, such as, for instance, 
that the petals of the pimpernel close when rain 
is coming. There are coloured plates and photo- 
graphic illustrations. 
Russian Fairy Tales from the Skazki of Polevoi, 
by R. Nisbet Bain, 7 /6 net. Harrap 
This selection has been made from the first 
Russian edition of M. Polevoi’s ‘ Narodnuiya 
Russkiya Skazki’ (1874). The book is illus- 
trated by Mr. Noel L. Nisbet. 
GENERAL. 
Arthur Mee’s Letters to Girls, by the Editor of 
‘The Children’s Encyclopedia,’ 1 / net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A companion volume to ‘Arthur Mee’s 
Letters to Boys.’ 
Barnett (the late Canon and Mrs. S. A.), PRAcTIc- 
ABLE SOCIALISM, 6 / net. Longmans 
A new series of essays arranged under the 
titles ‘ Religion,’ ‘ Recreation,’ ‘ Settlements,’ 
‘ Poverty and Labour,’ and ‘ Social Service and 
Education.’ 
Bennett (Arnold), THe AUTHOR’s CRAFT, 2 /6 net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
Contains four essays: ‘ Seeing Life,’ ‘ Writing 
Novels,’ ‘ Writing Plays,’ and ‘ The Artist and 
the Public.’ 
Crosland (T. W. H.), Finp THE ANGELS, THE 
SHOWMEN,‘a Legend of the War, / net. 
Laurie 
A skit on Mr. Machen’s ‘The Bowmen,’ 
, gpa a@ long Introduction and many Appen- 
ixes. 


Harrap 
Willy 





Maspero (Sir G.), PopuLAR STORIES OF ANCIENT 
Eaypt, 10/6 net. Grevel 
A translation from the fourth French edition 
by Mrs. C. H. W. Johns. The author has revised 
it throughout, ‘‘ furnishing in places new render. 
ings of the Egyptian texts and new readings of 
Egyptian names and titles.” 
Memorandum upon Recent Disturbances in Ceylon, 
Edward Hughes 
This pamphlet by Mr. Edward W. Perera, 
counsel in the Gampola Perahera case, is ad. 
dressed to Mr. Bonar Law as Colonial Secretary, 
and contains an appeal “‘ for an inquiry into the 
results of the disturbances ; for the postponement 
of pending executions, the withdrawal of martial] 
law, and the release of certain Sinhalese of high 
social position now confined in prison under letire 
de cachet.”’ 
Miyamori (Asataro), TALES FROM OLD JAPANESE 
DRAMAS, revised by Stanley Hughes, 7 /6 net. 
Putnam 
A collection of tales condensed and adapted 
from the epical dramas of the Yedo Period, 
These are illustrated with photographs of Japanese 
actors. 
Porter (Gene Stratton), Music oF THE Wup; 
MOTHS OF THE LIMBERLOST, 1 / net each. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
Cheap editions. 
Tree (Herbert Beerbohm), THOUGHTS AND AFTER- 
THOUGHTs, 1/ net. Cassell 
A popular edition. 
Urlin (Ethel L.), Festrvats, Hoty Days, ANp 
Saints’ Days, 3 /6 net. Simpkin & Marshall 
“A study in origins and survivals in church 
ceremonies and secular customs.” 
Wilby (Thomas W.),WuaArT IS CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ? 
3/6 net. Lane 
This book claims to be an independent study, 
and sets forward the essentials of the teachings 
of Christian Science. 


SCIENCE. 
Arrhenius (Svante), QUANTITATIVE LAWS IN 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, 6/ net. Bell 


This is founded on the Tyndall Lectures given 
by the author at the Royal Institution in May, 
1 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, Fourth Issue. 
Washington 
An illustrated report of the scope and organi- 
zation of the Institute. 


Fabre (J. Henri), BRAMBLE-BEES AND OTHERS, 
translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 
6/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 

The translator has here collected “ all the 
essays on wild bees scattered through the 

‘Souvenirs entomologiques,’ with the exception 

of those on the Chalicodome, or Mason - bees 

proper, which form the contents of a separate 
volume entitled ‘ The Mason-bees.’ ”’ 


Hale (George Ellery), TEN YEARS’ WORK OF A 
MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORY. 
Washington, Carnegie Institution 
A brief account of the work of the Mount 
Wilson Solar Observatory, one of the eleven de- 
partments of research of the Institution. 


Orr (M. A.), Mrs. John Evershed, STARS OF THY 

SOUTHERN SKIEs, 2/ net. Longmans 

A little book on the stars and nebulz visible 

in Southern counties, written for teachers and 

parents, and for those with an elementary know- 
ledge of astronomy. 


FINE ARTS. 


Archzological Survey of India, Frontier Circle :. 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1914-15, 4d. Peshawar 
The Report is furnished with Appendixes 
which include the annual statement of expenditure, 
and lists of antiquities and books acquired for the 
Peshawar Museum. 


Bell (Edward), THe ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT 
Eeypt, 6/ net. Bell 
An historical sketch of the architecture of the 
ancient Egyptians, illustrated with photographs, 
maps, and plans. 


Kay (Thomas), THe STory OF THE ‘‘ GRAFTON” 
PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 5/ net. 
Partridge 
The writer puts forward his reasons for 
believing this picture to be a portrait of Shake- 
speare, and gives an account of the sack of Grafton 
House by the Parliamentary forces in 1643. The 
picture was bequeathed by the late Mr. Kay to 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


Victoria and Albert Museum: GuvuipEe TO* THE 

COLLECTION OF CARPETS, 1/ Stationery Office 

The book contains an historical introduction 

to carpet-weaving, a list of works on carpets in the 
Library of the Museum, and sixty-seven plates. 
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MUSIC, 


Ellingford (Herbert F.), Darropits, Three-Part 
Song, the Words written by Wordsworth, 3d. 
Novello 
Farjeon (H.), CHERRY BLoom, Sona, Poetry by 
W Graham Robertson, 2/ net. Augener 
Fenney (William J.), Iv SHapow Op. 15, Poem for 
Small Orchestra, 2/6 net. Stainer & Bell 
Fenney (William J.), Music, WHEN SoFrr VoICcES 
Diz, Words by Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1d. 
Stainer & Bell 
song to the Infant Saviour, adapted to an Air 
from Handel’s Opera ‘ Serse,’ Words by L. C. F. 
Robson, 2d. Stainer & Bell 
storr (Alfred), GREEN FIELDS OF ENGLAND, Two- 
Part Song, Words by Arthur Hugh Clough, 2d. 
Stainer & Bell 
Timberlake (Bernard), BERCEUSE IN E FLAT FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, 1/6 net. Stainer & Bell 


Zsolt (Nandor), ToccATA FOR THE PIANO, 3 / net. 
Augener 








DR. IMELMANN AND ‘ WIDSITH.’ 


In the Deutsche Literaturzeitung for April, 
1909 (Bd. xxx., p. 999), Dr. Imelmann gave 
particulars of a discovery he had made 
in the Cotton MS. Vespasian, D. IV. (fo. 139 
verso), Of a list of sagas, or, rather, of 
heroes renowned in saga. 

The passage, as reproduced by Dr. 
Chambers, * Widsith,’ p. 254, runs as follows : 

“In diebus illis imperante Valentiniano impera~ 
tore vel principe, regnum barbarorum et Ger- 
manorum exortum est. Surgentesque populi et 
naciones per totam Europam_consederunt. Hoc 
testantur gesta Rudolphi et Hunlapi, Unwini et 
Widie, Horsi et Hengisti, Waltef et Hame quorum 
quidam in Italia, quidam in Gallia, alii in Britannia, 
ceteri nero in Germania, armis et rebus bellicis 
claruerunt.”” 

It is believed that the stories about these 
legendary princes were current till so long 
after the Norman conquest that it had 
become possible, through the lapse of time 
involved, for the heroes named to be classed 
with Waltheof! Dr. Imelmann’s discovery 
is asserted to be of the “‘ utmost importance 
for the history of heroic tradition in 
England,’ and to be one which “ compels us 
to alter our ideas as to the date’ when these 
traditions became obsolete. In short, no- 
thing like Dr. Imelmann’s “ discovery ” has 
taken place since St. Dunstan set his 
shoulder against Mayfield parish church and 
adjusted the mis-orientation of that building. 

When we regard the passage attentively 
we find that Waltef is not in the genitive 
case, like all the other heroic names; that 
its final consonant was not written ph, as 
was unquestionably the case in two other 
instances; and we are constrained to ask 
what Waltheof, who was put to death in 
1076, could have had to do with the times 
of Valentinian III., who was murdered in 
455. Grammar, orthographics, and history 
are all disregarded, and so also is paleo- 
graphy. 

The dissipation of the nebulous theory of 
Dr. Imelmann is quite simple: the word 
“Waltef’’ stands for Walteri. The mis- 
reading as f is due to the fact that the word 
in the original passage which the scribe of 
the late Cotton MS. reproduced must have 
had the 7 of the genitive case “ hung on” 
to the stem of the letter r. This scribal 
custom was explained and exemplified in 
the Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, 1900, 
Bd. iii. pp. 104-6, in connexion with the 
tleventh-century Chartres MS. of the ‘ His- 
toma Brittonum.’ In the title of this 
manuscript the late E. W. B. Nicholson, 
Bodley’s Librarian, discovered two instances 
ot the custom. 

The ‘Gesta Walteri’ was, no doubt, 
concerned with the doings of Walther, 
kiinic von Spanilant’*; v. ‘Die Deutsche 
Heldensage,’ by W. Grimm, 1829, passim. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





Literary Gossip. 


THE demand for the Class Lists issued in 
The Atheneum indicates that their publica- 
tion has met with a gratifying measure of 
success. We have accordingly made 
arrangements to continue the issue of cer- 
tain of these Lists in our pages. The List 
in this issue covers ‘Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Bibliography.’ 


SvuBscrIBERS to the ‘Subject Index’ 
will, of course, receive each List on its 
completion in separate form. ‘ Hygiene 
and Preventive Medicine ’ will be the first 
of the Lists to be issued apart from The 
Atheneum. It will be followed by editions 
of ‘Science and Technology ’ and ‘ Euro- 
pean War’ brought down to the present 
month. 


THE retirement of Prof. Saintsbury 
from the English Literature Chair at 
Edinburgh University was last week 
recognized by his past and present students, 
when in the old class-room he was 
given a handsome hand-embossed silver 
shield bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Pre- 
sented to Prof. Saintsbury by his students 
on the occasion of his retiral, September 
30th, 1915.” Prof. Saintsbury in his 
reply said that between 3,000 and 4,000 
students had passed through the class 
during his twenty years’ service. 


A LECTURE on ‘ War and Peace: their 
Meaning in Human Evolution,’ will be 
given by Mr. Edward Carpenter at a 
meeting of the Humanitarian League at 
the Caxton Hall, Westminster, next 
Friday at 8 P.M. 


ENCOURAGED by much good work done 
during the past year, the University 
Extension Board of the University of 
London have again arranged many courses 
of lectures in and around London on 
history, literature, economics, art, and 
other subjects, a list of which may be 
obtained from the University Extension 
Registrar. Modern European history is 
more prominent than usual in the list ; 
and the courses on ‘Shakespeare and 
England ’ will draw attention to the 
coming Shakespeare tercentenary. 


A LECTURE on ‘ Ballads’ will be given 
by Prof. Sir Henry Newbolt on Wednes- 
day, the 20th inst., at 2, Bloomsbury 
Square, at 5.15 P.M. 

THE CaMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL Asso- 
CIATION will next year publish, as one 
of its supplementary volumes, the notes of 
a tour through Wales, made towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, by Richard 
Fenton, the author of the ‘ Historical Tour 
through Pembrokeshire.’ The MS., which 
is now in the Phillipps Collection at Cardiff, 
will be edited by the Rev. John Fisher 
of St. Asaph. 


A NEw volume by Mr. James Stephens, 
author of ‘The Crock of Gold,’ will be 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan on the 
19th inst., under the title of ‘ The Adven- 
tures of Seumas Beg: the Rocky Road 
to Dublin: Verses for Children.’ 





Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’s new novel ‘ Old 
Delabole,’ which Mr. Heinemann will 
publish next Thursday, is the second of 
the series of novels dealing with minor 
industries which Mr. Phillpotts has pro- 
jected since finishing his great epic of 
Dartmoor. It will be remembered that 
in the spring of this year Mr. Heinemann 
published ‘ Brunel’s Tower,’ which was a 
tale of the Devonshire potteries. The 
new story concerns itself with the Cornish 
slate quarries. 


Messrs. MacmILian will publish imme- 
diately, at the price of 6d. net, a booklet 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, entitled ‘ France 
at War.’ 


‘STRASBOURG: AN EPISODE OF THE 
Franco-GERMAN Wak,’ by Paul and 
Victor Margueritte, translated by S. G. 
Tallentyre, which Messrs. Smith & Elder 
will publish on the 21st inst., depicts in 
the story of two Strasbourg families 
not only the trials of the siege of Stras- 
bourg by the Germans in 1870, but also 
the rending of ancient ties, the shattering 
of old ideals, the bitter sacrifices made for 
the sake of two contrasted forms of loyalty 
to France. The translation was under- 
taken at the instance of Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman, who regards the story as 
mirroring with felicity the homely life 
in the old frontier province of Alsace— 
of which Strasbourg was the key—the- 
falling stroke of war, and the tragic 
severance of the province from the body 
of France in 1871. 


WE cannot help expressing our surprise 
at the unanimity of the English press in 
omitting to notice the death on Septem- 
ber 29th of Rémy de Gourmont. Born 
in 1858 of a noble family, he moved to Paris 
in 1883, and was for some years on the 
staff of the Bibliothéque Nationale. He 
was dismissed on account of an article 
advocating a Franco-German entente, 
which was considered indiscreet by his 
superiors. He then devoted himself ex- 
clusively to literature. He was among 
the founders of the Mercure de France, 
to which he was for many years one of the 
most frequent contributors. 

The versatility of Rémy de Gourmont 
makes any summary of his works and 
influence almost impossible. He had a 
wonderfully polished style; this and an 
unrestrained intellectual curiosity are the 
chief features of his writings. The 
frankly pagan character of his imagina- 
tive works makes them repulsive to many 
who nevertheless freely acknowledge their 
originality and finish. In the midst of 
Paris he led an almost cloistered existence, 
and kept well out of the reach of “‘ move- 
ments.’ While in this way he preserved 
his intellectual liberty, he failed to impress 
a very wide circle of adherents outside 
his own country. One of his most striking 
works, ‘Une Nuit au Luxembourg,’ was 
translated into admirable English by Mr. 
Arthur Ransome, and published here in 
1912. 


In our next issue we shall give par- 
ticulars concerning many of the more 
important books to be published before- 


Christmas. 
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SCIENCE 


—@—= 


The Foundations of Normal and Abnormal 
Psychology. By Boris Sidis. (Duck- 
worth & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


“T MAKE an attempt in this volume,” 
writes the author in his Preface, “ to 
examine in an elementary way the founda- 
tions of normal and abnormal psycho- 
logy.” Prefaces, we believe, are occasion- 
ally “ skipped’; but, should the reader 
have been conscientious enough to read 
this statement, he is not unlikely, by the 
time he gets to the end of the 400 pages 
or so which follow, to form the conclusion 
that “the attempt” has been scarcely 
as successful as could have been wished. 
The book is of no little interest, but 
its diffuseness, and the author’s partiality 
for terms which are certain to bewilder 
the average reader, seriously detract from 
its value. <A glossary should be provided 
in any future edition. 

Perhaps the chief merit of the volume 
consists in the chapters in which the 
principles of psychology are discussed 
and criticized. In our judgment, there 
is a very real need for popular enlighten- 
ment upon the mental functions and 
processes. Much superficial interest exists 
in the obscurer and abnormal phases of 
our mental life ; but, more often than not, 
current conceptions reduce themselves 
to a vague belief in the possibilities 
of thought transference, ‘‘ brain-waves,” 
or “ vibrations.” A careful perusal of this 
work would do much to dispel the delusion 
and ignorance which prevail upon this 
subject. Psychology, as Dr. Sidis under- 
stands it, is a science. It must, therefore, 
confine itself to the facts related to our 
psychic life: to experience, rather than 
speculation. Accordingly, he considers that 
any metaphysical treatment of the problem 
is inadmissible. One of the most inter- 
esting chapters is devoted to the spiritistic 
hypothesis, and suggests the fallacy of 
assuming that psychology necessarily rests 
upon a theory of “ spiritual substance.” 
Modern psychology, it has been said, is 
** soulless,’’ and Dr. Sidis holds that there 
are excellent reasons why it must be so. 
From the standpoint of observation and 
enquiry, no assumption of the sort can 
possibly simplify, much less solve, the 
problem. 

But, while Dr. Sidis refuses to admit 
the dogmatism of spiritism, neither 
will he accept similarly gratuitous 
assumptions of the materialists. Both 
are equally mistaken, he claims. 

“Psychic life is no doubt the concomitant 
of nervous brain activity, and certain 

sychic processes may depend on definite 
ocal brain processes, but the given psychic 
process is not situated in a definite brain 
centre, nor, for that matter, is it situated 
anywhere in space.” 

Such a statement paves the way for 
what Dr. Sidis has to say on the sub- 
conscious. By this term he means “ the 
consciousness below the attentive personal 
~consciousness.”” This, as he shows, is 





diffused —a sort of “secondary self.” 
Theories of “unconscious cerebration ” 
have been advanced to explain the sub- 
conscious; but, for those who bear in 
mind the well-established phenomena of 
hypnotism, such theories can only be 
dismissed as inadequate. 

The latter part of the volume deals 
with the “‘ moment consciousness,” and, 
though the treatment is less clear than 
could be wished, several interesting factors 
relative both to normal and abnormal 
psychic states are discussed. Of especial 
value is the chapter on ‘ The Process of 
Moment Disaggregation,’ in which the 
process of mental, moral, social, and 
physical degeneration is considered. The 
book needs compression, and is far too 
technical in its treatment. 





MEETINGS NEXT, WEEK. 


College, 3.—‘Racial Frontiers in Central and 


Universit 
Bret. L. W. Lyd 
1 


Mox, 
South- erp arene, . Lyde. 

Tves. Horticultural, 3.—‘The History of the Classification of the 
Apple,’ Mr. E. A. Bunyar< 

Wen. Rov Academy, 4.—‘The Influence of Posture on Man's 
Skeleton,’ Prof. A. Thomson. . 

Tuvns. University Celene. 5.30.—'The Progress of the War,’ Lecture I., 
Prof. A. F. Pollard. 


Fu. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Bones and Muscles of the Trunk,’ 
ture J., Prof. A. Thomson. 
— Caxton Hall, 8.—‘War and Peace: their Meaning in Human 
Evolution,’ Mr. Edward Carpenter. 
— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘The Theory of 
Grinding, with reference to the Selection of Speeds in Plain 
and Internal Work,’ Mr. J. J. Guest. 











FINE ARTS 


—_— 


The Artistic Anatomy of Trees. By Rex 
Vicat Cole. ‘The New Art Library.” 
(Seeley, Service & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


** In teaching, as I understand it, one must 
assume that the student knows nothing,” 
says Mr. Cole at the outset of his Preface, 
and he adds that he has, therefore, 
assumed that the reader knows “ but 
little of draughtsmanship, and nothing of 
the construction of trees.”” The attitude 
is justifiable in the latter particular, but 
in the matter of draughtsmanship, while 
it is quite true that he must not make 
his book unintelligible to any but men 
posted in every theory of the basis of 
draughtsmanship, we cannot see that the 
author of a book on the anatomy of trees 
need devote considerable space to lectur- 
ing at large on the art of drawing and 
composition, and thus go doggedly over 
the commonplaces already sufficiently 
frequent in previous volumes of “ The 
New Art Library.” By so doing, his 
book, like some of its predecessors, 
becomes a _ little unwieldy and _ mis- 
cellaneous. It seems the natural failing 
of an artist, when writing a book, to 
assume that, because it is the only one 
on artistic subjects which he has written, 
it is, therefore, the only one his readers 
will have access to, and that he must 
make it a complete and self-contained 
vade-mecum for all the difficulties of the 
profession. 

This criticism made, we may commend 
the author for the full preparation and 
thorough attention to detail evident in 
his book. A man who himself supplies 
300 diagrams and 165 illustrations specially 
drawn for the occasion cannot be accused 





of scamping his work. The illustrations 
testify to his copious study of details of 
tree form, being in the majority of cases 
extremely elaborate, so that we should 
often have mistaken them for photo. 
graphs slightly touched upon for purposes 
of process reproduction. We would recog. 
nize the “sticking power,” and, up to a 
certain point, the accomplishment, shown 
in these drawings ; but we are doubtful if, 
now that photography has been invented, 
they are really worth the trouble they must 
have taken to do. For the diagrams, on the 
other hand, and the way they are used 
in that half of the book which really deals 
with the anatomy of trees, we have nothing 
but praise : they are sufficiently numerous 
to save elaborate verbal descriptions, which 
are always painful to follow; they are on 
the pages where they are wanted ; they are 
accurately and fully cited in the text of 
which they are an essential part. The 
exposition by these means of the more 
obvious variants of the leading laws 
governing plant structure is, on the whole, 
lucid, and easily followed by students 
of average ability; and perhaps some 
attempt might have been made to plan, 
in as systematic yet readable a manner, 
a similar statement as to the laws 
by which the distribution of various 
types of trees is related to the main facts 
of physical geography. This aspect of the 
subject is touched on to some extent, 
but it is not well arranged, being either 
treated in an over-conversational manner 
in a miscellaneous chapter on ‘ The Influ- 
ence of Situation,’ or relegated to a tabu- 
lated appendix such as is useful to supple- 
ment a well-written statement, but does 
not replace it. 


A somewhat fuller and somewhat better 
thought-out treatment of this aspect of the 
subject would have been more in accord 
with the expectations raised by Mr. 
Cole’s title than is the attempt in the 
earlier half of the volume to give what 
is really an anatomy of the principal 
varieties of pictures of trees ; that is, to our 
view, quite another thing from the artistic 
anatomy of trees. This examination 
(along with a somewhat perfunctory and 
popular history of tree-painting illustrated 
by 50 not ill-chosen plates) Mr. Cole pur- 
sues intelligently, if hardly with brilliant 
originality. Again we must praise the 
copious use of diagrams which make 
his meaning instantaneously clear, though 
occasionally they lack the artistic power 
to corroborate points that are quite 
legitimately made. Indeed, we constantly 
find ourselves wondering why,with so much 
knowledge of trees and so shrewd an appre- 
ciation of many of the sound devices by 
which the abstract ideas expressed in 
their growth may be artistically stressed 
and maintained in evidence, Mr. Cole is 
not a better artist than in fact he is. It 
appears to us that this is due to a certain 
materialism which regards such abstrac- 
tions, not as in themselves the sufficient 
theme of the painter, but as the scaffolding 
which enables the picture to support 4 
maximum of detail without going utterly 
to pieces. Mr. Cole quotes with approval 
the saying that “it is not the addition of 
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circumstances (7.e. detail), but the omission 
of general truth, that makes the little, 
the deformed, the short-lived in art.” 
This is a dangerous half-truth, in that it 
plinks the fact that it is the proportion 
petween these elements which is the basis 
of criticism. So much stem of general 
truth can only bear so much weight of 
“eircumstance.” As with his drawings, 
so with his book. Clarity and organiza- 
tion are not entirely wanting, but the 
yolume leads one to think that when Mr. 
Cole had given as much detail as was 
proportionately fitting, he felt that his 
canvas, as it were, was not quite covered, 
so he added more detail, and extraneous. 
In fine, the book lacks that stylistic 
quality of a work of art which accepts 
and makes a virtue of its limitations. 








WAR EXHIBITIONS AND WAR 
CARTOONS. 


InviTED to see “ War Exhibitions” at 
the Leicester Galleries, we find one of the 
shows there (Miss Brickdale’s drawings to 
illustrate The Book of Old English Songs 
and Ballads, Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. net) 
has really no bearing at all on the war, 
except perhaps that it appeals to those of 
the public who seek in art a refuge from the 
all-pervading obsession. We have been 
assured by an expert that the war novel 
is the one brand of fiction doomed just now 
to failure, and we can well imagine there are 
not a few who will find in Miss Brickdale’s 
drawings a similar relief. They carry us 
back to the days when our sense of realities 
was so dormant and life so dull that we had 
to play with historical costume to win 
interest and picturesqueness—a state on 
which no doubt many of us look back with 
regret. ‘“‘ C’est dréle,” as soliloquizes the 
wounded poilu pictured by M. Vautier on an 
adjoining wall, “‘ avant la guerre ma femme 
et mon appartement ne me paraissaient pas si 
gentils.”” For ourselves, while admitting the 
piquancy of being offered in these days this 
art of minute elaboration and tolerance of 
irivialities, we should prefer to look forward 
to a higher standard of directness in state- 
ment and less repetition, to an art more 
highly organized and less compiled. Nos. 49, 
50, and 51 in the catalogue represent Miss 
Brickdale’s work in its better phase, and are 
also among the best reproductions in the 
book, in which we note an improvement in 
the mounting of the illustrations. The heavy 
dark-brown mount is now discarded, but we 
venture to think that as a rule the leaving of 
a narrow slip of white round the prints would 
be an additional improvement. 


In the further room is a curious hotch- 
potch of drawings by French artists, almost 
all on the prevailing topic of to-day, though 
one of the best, Forain’s Avant laudience 
(100), is not. On the whole, they are extra- 
ordinarily good-natured in their scornful 
blague, a large number dealing with the 
pose of indifference—exaggerated doubtless, 
but typically French—with which the inha- 
bitants of the occupied territory take the 
horrors of war: M. Huard’s dignified old 
ladies herein (see 163 and 164, for instance) 
are worthy renderings of a fine type. There 
13 also @ series of sheets of sketches done in 
the trenches, of which those of M. Bils 
(181 and 184) are very vigorous and well 

rawn. Among so many drawings con- 
fessedly chargés and exaggerated, the simple 
gravity of Carleyle’s Au Village, Lecture du 





Communiqué (113), is highly impressive, a 
page of history recorded in the classic 
manner which those of us who were 
privileged to watch the mobilization at the 
commencement of the war cannot fail to 
appreciate. 

Steinlen’s Deutsche Kultur, 0 Anthropoide 
a Lunettes, is perhaps the most vigorous 
expression of the wave of disgust for the 
methods of Prussian Junkerdom which 
sought to spread from Belgium over the 
entire earth. It is curious to see Mr. E. J. 
Sullivan, most sedulous preacher of that 
gospel of indifferentism, ‘“‘ What ’s the good 
of anything? Why, nothing,” swept from 
his firm stand on the vanity of existence, 
and pouring out cartoons in an orgy of 
virulent condemnation which amplifies M. 
Steinlen’s verdict with a copiousness only 
possible to one with a great mastery of ugly 
images. The prime movers in Germany’s 
great military adventure are shown as apes, 
pigs, reptiles, demons of monstrous form. 
Even allowing for the virtuosity of an artist 
intent on utilizing all the possibilities of 
rank growth and greedy repletion as a kind 
of furious enrichment for his line, we feel 
that, for a quietist philosopher, Mr. Sullivan 
has considerable powers of hatred. But 
while he contrasts this welter of brutality 
cleverly enough with the external elegances 
and refinements of the civilization it may so 
readily tear to pieces, we feel that his own 
idealism is of a rather exclusively destructive 
order. It recognizes an obvious devil (as 
indeed we believe the English nation at 
large recognizes it), but it cannot conceive of 
an angel as recognizable. The winged child 
which in these drawings typifies martyred 
Belgium is a perfunctory lifeless figure ; and 
when, in The Belgian Bed, he shows a 
couple of pigs reposing in cushioned security, 
and Death peeping out at them from his 
hiding-place beneath, we are more con- 
cerned for the safety of the homely little 
creatures (in whom the artist cannot help 
sympathetic interest) than for the stage 
child of flabby anatomy who has again 
and again been offered as an object of pity. 


Mr. Dyson, whose cartoons Conscript ’Em 
(1d.) are published by The Herald office, is 
rather less of an artist than Mr. Sullivan, 
and rather more the effective pamphleteer. 
In the former capacity we have already 
criticized the showiness of his technique, 
which seems rather to flatter the plutocratic 
taste for “ everything in the shop window ”’ 
than the more modest ideal of a genuine 
homespun working class. We need not 
labour the point further. As a pamphleteer 
he makes his points effectively, legibly, not 
always quite fairly, though as fairly as we 
are accustomed to in party warfare on either 
side. In his frontispiece Through Terror to 
Triumph we submit that he says the thing 
that is not when he makes Prussian mili- 
tarism a shallow bogy built up by Mr. 
Lloyd George to exact from John Bull his 
pistol (voluntary system) and his cash. 

One of the best of the legends is the retort 
of the officer to the captain of industries 
whose men “don't behave like soldiers ’’ : 
“Do you behave like officers ? We don’t 
simply make dividends of our soldiers.” 


Mr. Boardman Robinson’s Cartoons of the 
War (Dent & Sons, 3s. 6d. net) hail from 
America, and are of an interest rather more 
academic. They are based on the French 
lithographs of the period of Gavarni and 
Daumier, and show clever use of an excellent 
model. For the mcst part they are frankly 
sympathetic to the cause of the Allies, but 
they close with a picture, The Innocent 
Bystander, showing “‘ Uncle Sam”’ hit by 
the bomb “ increased cost of living.” 





This | 


dates them as marking just the beginning of 
appreciation of what is happening in Europe 
on the part of a race shrewd enough, but in 
some respects not very “ gleg in the uptake.” 
A year hence they will, we think, not have 
the face to grumble at the increased cost of 
living to a bystander no more innocent than 
most of the participants in the war. At the 
close of that war they will be aware of the 
immense prestige belonging to those who at 
least can say that they belong to one of the 
countries of tne Grand Alliance. Americans 
have always had a feeling for the romance 
of history, by which we mean that they 
luxuriate in association with the places, the 
peoples, the art connected with great events— 
@ reasonable time after those events have 
happened. We should not be surprised if 
some small part of the prestige which 
belongs to the heroism of the Allied countries 
should by association be extended ultimately 
to the civilization and art of what the 
American will by then have discerned with 
surprise as an historic period, and we may 
hope to see the now very innocent bystander 
repay as tourist and art patron some of the 
war profits which, along with the enhanced 
cost of living, have rebounded to him from 
the European struggle. The possibility of 
thus playing the part of equitable tax 
collector may be some consolation for 
European artists, who at present seem of 
small value and find even the payment of 
income tax a difficult pleasure. 








THE PENMACHNO INSCRIPTION. 
103, Abbey Road, Torquay, Sept. 26, 1915. 
Sm Joun Ruys in your issue of 
September 25th has favoured you with 
notes on the above that demand one or 
two tentative corrections. 
INTEP should, doubtless, read as IMPER. 
Sir John, by insisting on Breconshire 
having t@p for temp(ore), implies rarity for: 
this commonest contraction. By implica- 
tion, too, he rules out Justin I. (518-527 a.p.) 
by eliminating as possible years for this 
Carnarvonshire inscription 519, 521, and,, 
in Justinian I.’s reign, years 528, 533, 534. 
Is this latter Emperor’s era really not 
negotiable ? And why “in hoc congerie(s). 
lapidum ’’ ? Congeries is always fem., and 
in the first century A.p. took the form 
congeria, sufficiently weiblich. Once more, 
one must dissent from necessarily reading 
....0ria as Avitoria, since so many Roman 
and Gallo-Briton names end in . orda. 
FILIA AVITORI, 
IMPERATORE JUSTINIANO CONSULE, 
with or without a preceding “ Hic jacet,”’ is 
simplicity itself, and asks no Celtic lore. 
Huw JOHNSON. 
P.S.—Sepulta, or its equivalent, might be 
in the lost part, infra. 








Musical Gossip. 


M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN gave a piano- 
forte recital at Queen’s Hall on the 2nd inst., 
when half of his programme was devoted to 
Chopin, of whose music he is an ideal 
interpreter. On November 3rd, his many 
admirers will be glad to learn, he will 
give an all-Chopin recital. The Polish 
composer was represented on the present 
occasion by the playing of the r minor 
Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 1, the Ballade in a flat, 
also Préludes, an Etude,and a Mazurka. To 
listen to M. Pachmann is a keen enjoyment 
for those who recognize how well he 
understands and loves the music. 

Of other pieces M. Pachmann first played 
Beethoven's Thirty-two Variations in c minor 
which is really little more than a piece “ pour 
délier les doigts.’”’ Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
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in E minor was a happy selection. It is 
representative of a composer who at the 
resent time is neglected by most (perhaps, 
indeed, all) notable pianists. In addition 
there were M. Godowski’s modernizing of 
Rameau’s ‘ Musette en Rondeau ’ and ‘ La 
Fileuse ’ by Raff-Henselt,which, though beau- 
tifully played, sounded tame after Chopin. 

Mr. THomas BEECHAM AND Mr. RoBert 
CouRTNEIDGE opened their season of opera 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre on Saturday 
evening. The performance of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ was, in many ways, most satisfactory. 
Mr. Beecham has an excellent orchestra, 
and in his conducting he bestowed all care on 
a work for which he has probably no special 
enthusiasm. On Monday Mr. Percy Pitt 
conducted ‘Madame Butterfly,’ and on 
Tuesday ‘ Romeo’ was repeated. 

On Wednesday afternoon there was a full 
house for the very populer ‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann,’ which was given under the direction 
of Mr. Hamish McCunn. The season has 
begun in a most promising manner, and one 
of the causes of this is, no doubt, the fact 
that the operas are given in English. 

For the remaining two weeks the Pro- 
menade Concerts will be as this week, 
namely, at 3 P.M. on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Those on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays will be as usual at 
8 p.m. The change ought to bring an im- 
provement in the attendance. Yet it has 
the drawback that many, anxious to come, 
are prevented by engagements of various 
kinds. 

At the evening concert on Tuesday, Sir 
Edward Elgar conducted his ‘ Polonia.’ 
One might, therefore, have expected a fair 
audience ; it proved, however, tc be one of 
the worst hitherto of the season. Curicsity 
to hear an almost new work by a composer 
whose name is so popular ought to have 
tempted many. The perfcrmance, under 
the composer’s direction, was impressive. 
To a Polish audience the thoughts and feel- 
ings aroused by the beautiful national 
melodies would, of course, make the work 
appeal with double force. 


Tue first concert of the thirtieth season of 
the South Place Popular Concerts took place 
last Sunday with a programme devoted to 
Beethoven. The second, to-morrow evening, 
will include César Franck’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, and Prélude, Choral, and Fugue 
for Piano, also Chausson’s Concerto for 
Pianc, Violin solo, and String Quartet. 

THE nineteenth season of the South Place 
Orchestra opened yesterday, and _ these 
practices under the conductorship of Mr. 
Richard H. Walthew will be held weekly 
until April 4th, after which a concert will be 
given. 

THE hour of performance of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society for the season has 
been changed from 8 to 8.30. All the 
concerts will be under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Beecham. The British novelties 
will be: Mr. Frederick Austin’s Orchestral 
Danish Sketches, ‘ Palsgaarde’ ; Mr. Arnold 
Bax’s tone-poem, ‘Spring Fires’; Mr. 
Frank Bridge’s tone-poem, ‘Summer’; a 
fantasy by Mr. Balfour Gardiner; and 
‘ Anactcria’ (viola solo and crchestra), by 
Mr. Percy Pitt. The other British works 
include Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Celtic 
Suite (violin and orchestia), Mr. Frederick 
Corder’s ‘ Elegy,’ and Mr. Norman O’Neill’s 
* Humoresque.” 

MapaMeE Ciara Bort’s provincial tour, 
which extends until the middle of December, 
will be resumed a month later. 


THE sixth series of the Orchestral Concerts 
for Young People has been arranged to take 
place at the olian Hall on the following 





Saturdays: October 23rd, November 20th, 
December 11th, January 22nd, February 19th 
and March 18th. At the first the programme 
will include Mendelssohn’s bright ‘ Ruy 
Blas’ Overture, Haydn’s ‘ Military’ Sym- 
phony in G, M. Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in 
B minor (with Miss Isolde Menges as-soloist), 
and Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Shepherd 
Fennel’s Dance.’ Mr. Benno Moiseievitch 
will be the pianist at the second concert, 
and Mr. Leonard Borwick at the third. 
Miss Gwynne Kimpton needs, however, 
a guarantee against personal financial 
loss before the season begins. To judge 
from the success of past seasons, there is 
every reason to believe that sufficient support 
will be given. The profits are to be devoted 
to the British Red Cross Society and the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association. 


Tue forty-fifth season of the Royal Choral 
Society opens at the Royal Albert Hall 
on November 6th with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Eli- 
jah. Haydn's ‘ Creation’ and Sir Edward 
Elgar’s ‘ Carillon’ will be given on Decem- 
ber 4th, ‘The Messiah’ on January Ist, 
1916, Verdi's ‘ Requiem’ on February 5th, 
‘The Dream of Gerontius’ on March 4th, 
“Israel in Egypt’ on April Ist, and ‘ The 
Messiah’ on Good Friday, April 21st (non- 
subscription concert). All the concerts will 
take place in the afternoon. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

Sunday Concert Nociety, 3.30, : Hall. 

- Ballad Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 

Mon.—Sart. Opera in English, Shaftesbury Theatre. 
(Matinées, Wednesday and Saturday.) 


Sux. 


Mon., Wep.. Fri. Promenade Concerts, 3, Queen’s Hal 
Turs., Tuuxs., at. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Mox. Winifred Christie and Albert Sammons’s Sonata Recital, 


3.15, ian Hall. 
_ —_, peat Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Steinway 
all. 
Wen. Classical Concert Society, 3, Zolian Hall. 


Sar. London Ballad Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
- New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘THE STtorMy PETREL,’ a farcical comedy 
in three acts, by W. Strange Hall, pro- 
duced last week at the Criterion, should 
provide plenty of entertainment for those 
who see it through unprejudiced eyes. We 
mean by that those who neither cling to 
old feudal ideas as to a squire’s duty of 
ruling his estate, nor believe that every one 
who advocates national service necessarily 
desires extreme Prussianism. The play 
turns on the obsession of an admiral who 
would rule his village for its good as he, no 
doubt, would have wished to rule a ship’s 
mess. The whole thing is an extravaganza, 
but, being really laughable, an extravaganza 
for which we may be thankful. Exaggerated 
presentation has undoubted uses, and broad 
farce, at which we can laugh while we learn, 
may be even better for us to-day than more 
subtle comedy. 

The play relies principally upon the 
efforts of Mr. Arthur Chesney as the 
irascible gouty admiral, but he is well 
supported by the rest of the company, 
though we could wish Mr. Jerrold Robert- 


shaw would modify his blasé, offhand 
manner of acting. 
We find nothing worth remark in 


the one-act dramatic comedy, ‘ Papers of 
State,’ by Charles Eddy, which precedes 
‘The Stormy Petrel,’ except, perhaps, a 
more enlightened view as to contemporary 
journalism than we are accustomed to. 


OVER-FAMILIARIZED as all Londoners must 
be with the baser uses to which the kinema 
is usually put, it is a welcome change to see 
‘The Birth of a Nation, now being shown 
at the Scala. It is not only the masses of 
men with which Mr. D. W. Griffith has filled 
the canvas that merit high praise, but the 





superb stage-management by which he has 
contrasted the beauty of the landscape 
with the hot passions of those who move 
in it. We wish we could give equal 
praise to the domestic scenes, but here 
there seems much still to be learnt before 
the kinema can compete with the stage. The 
entrance of the new invention as an aid to 
correcting what may be a widely held false 
idea of the causes which led to the American 
Civil War does not appeal to us, but as a 
means of showing us something of the result 
of the resort to violence, even when neither 
side deliberately adopts a policy of “ fright. 
fulness,”’ the production has undoubted uses, 


‘QUINNEYsS’’ is now running on towards 
its 300th performance at the Haymarket, 
Mr. Henry Ainley as “the honestest art 
dealer in London,’ and Miss Sydney Fair- 
brother as his wife, continue to delight their 
audiences. One admirable touring company 
has already gone forth. In this Mr. Frederick 
Ross ably takes the part of Quinney, and 
Margaret Watson that of Susan. The com- 
pany will visit Canada and the United States 
this autumn. 


Many literary people in England as well 
as France will be grieved to hear of the death 
of Camille de Sainte Croix, after a long and 
painful illness, at the age of 56. A literary 
and dramatic critic, and a dramatist— 
though he had no particular success—Sainte 
Croix will be chiefly remembered as the 
founder some years ago of the French 


Shakespearian Theatre. In this he was 
actuated partly by his wish to purify 
the French stage. For his Shakespearian 


company he worked with rare devotion. 
He translated a number of the plays 
himself, though he was modest enough 
never to announce this fact on _ his 
programmes ; he studied and arranged the 
mise en scéne, and he himself trained the 
young actors, who were mostly pupils of 
the Conservatoire. Very few French writers 
knew Shakespeare or the Elizabethan stage 
as did Sainte Croix. He presented plays 
that are rarely seen on the stage in England, 
such as ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’; and while 
retaining the spirit of the poet, he made the 
action modern and realistic. All this Sainte 
Croix did to the detriment, and not to the 
advantage, of his own pocket, for he was a 
perfect type of the Bohemian intellectuel. 


THe death of Mr. George Edwardes, 
which took place in London last Monday, 
removes a very popular figure from 
theatrical circles. He was born in 18852, 
and in 1875 was engaged by D’Oyly Carte 
at the Opéra Comique, and subsequently at 
the Savoy. In 1885 he entered into partner- 
ship with John Hollingshead at the Gaiety, 
and became sole manager in the following 
year. He at first continued to produce 
the burlesques for which the Gaiety was 
noted, but in 1892 he produced ‘ In Town,’ 
a new venture in musical comedy. This 
form of play he developed to perfection, his 
aim being to give the Gaiety public what it 
wanted—pretty women, beautiful dresses, 
rhythmical and “ catchy ”’ music, and good 
scenic eftects. He took over the manage- 
ment of Daly’s Theatre in 1894, and of the 
Adelphi in 1910; and he was also at various 
times connected with the Duke of York's, 
Garrick, Criterion, and other theatres. Mr. 
Edwardes always spent money lavishly on 
the mounting of his musical comedies ; but 
his lavishness extended, unfortunately, to 
the inauguration of those exorbitant salaries 
which all “ stars’ exact to-day as a matter 
of course, very much to the detriment of 
humbler members of the profession—a 
custom against which The Atheneum has 
frequently and strongly protested. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. 
Words for Hearts in Trouble. By the Right Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, 
D.D., Bishop of Durham. Paper covers, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; paste 
or roan, or French morocco, 3s. 4d.; velvet Persian yapp, 48. 
All net. 

The Guardian says:—‘‘ The Bishop of Durham has written a little 
collection of ‘words for hearts in trouble,’ which he entitles ‘ Christus 
Consolator.’ The booklet is prettily produced and clearly printed, and will 
be acceptable to many whom the war has oanaes into mourning.” 

The Church Times says :—‘' The Bishop of Durham ks to mourners, 
and out of a most sympathetic heart. We shall not soon forget a little book, 
‘The School of Suffering,’ in which he not only gave the story of a very 
beautiful life, but gained the right to address himself to hearts in trouble. 
There are many who will thank him for this book.” 


QUIT YOU LIKE MEN. 
Sermons in time of War by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


MADE LIKE UNTO HIM. 
Aspirations and Prayers at Holy Communion. By B. E. WARREN. 
With Intrcduction by the Rev. CANON BODINGTON. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 


OUR GREAT CONSOLER IN LIFE AND DEATH. 


Short Devotional Readings. By M. L. C. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 


SUNDAY EPISTLES. 
Studies for the Christian Year. By the Rev. Canon J. H. B. 
MASTERMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, net. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY 


ON THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. 
By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, D.D. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


THE LAD AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 


Being some side-lights in the lives of working lads. By the Rev. 
WALTER E. BRISTOW, M.A. With a Preface by the BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


BOYS AND GIRLS I HAVE KNOWN. 


By E. W. OSBORNE, D.D., — of Springfield, U.S.A. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 16 other Illustrations. 4to, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 


THE WAR GIFTS. 
A Story for Children. By J. A. STAUNTON BATTY. 
Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE RED INDIANS OF CANADA. [In the press. 
Thirty Years’ Missionary Experience. By the Rev. J. HINES. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. net. 

THE STORY OF A HERO. 


St. Paul, the Missionary to the Gentiles. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
cloth boards, 2s, net. 


SOME BATTLEFIELDS OF THE CROSS. 
Asia and Some Islands of the Southern Seas. By E. B. TRIST. 
With 16 Illustrations. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

HERALDS OF THE CROSS. 
Short Sketches of Missionary Heroes. By E. B. TRIST. With 
16 Illustrations. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

A PILGRIMAGE OF SONG. 


Thoughts of a Long Life. By E. M. A. F. S. Demy l6mo, paper 
cover, 6d. ; cloth, ls. net. 


With 


By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. 
4to, pictorial 





VOYAGE IN SPACE. [In the press, 
By Prof. H. H. TURNER. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE NESTORIAN MONUMENT IN CHINA. 
By PROF. SAEKI. Demy 8vo, cloth. [Zn the press, 


“THE HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT 


OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. PROF. A. H. SAYCE, D.D. Eighth Edition, Revised, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LANGUAGE FAMILIES OF AFRICA. 
[In the press. 


By A. WERNER. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, boards 


PRESSING PROBLEMS. 
A Brief Study of Some of the More Urgent Social Problems of the 
Day. By the Rev. Je MERRIN, M.A. With a Foreword by the 
Hy yd OF CHELMSFORD. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3. Gd. net. 


MINIATURE MEDITATIVE SERIES. 


The Round of the Year sung by the Poets. 

The Vision of Peace; or, the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

With Frontispiece and Decorative Title-Pages. Demy 32mo, cloth, 
6d. ; velvet Persian yapp, ls. net. 


THE HISTORICAL JESUS. 
By the Rev. T. J. THURBURN, D.D. 
cover, 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 
By the Right Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D. (sometime Bishop of Tas- 
mania). Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net. 


NOTHING AS USUAL! 
By the BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 


GO FORWARD. 


Thoughts on the National Crisis. 
post 8vo, ld. net. 


“THEY SHALL BE COMFORTED.” 
A Sermon preached by the Rev. the LORD WILLIAM GASCOYNE 
CECIL. Royal 16mo, paper cover, 2d. net. 


THE GREAT INDWELLING. 
ag ag: on the Reiation of Holy Communion to the Spiritual Life. 
By the late Rev. CANON ELLERTON, M.A. New Impression. 
Imp. 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


STUDY CIRCLE GUIDES. 
The Epistle to the Thessalonians. 


The Early Life of Christ. 


The Story of the {Eucharistic Liturgy. By the Rev. B. T. D. 
SMITH. 


Evolution and the Incarnation. By the Rev. Fzrrx Asuzr, B.D. 


MARY’S MEADOW. 
And other Tales of Fields and Flowers. By JULIANA HORATIA 
EWING. A New Edition, with 8 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations 
by H. V. WHEELHOUSE. Decorative Title-Page and End-Papers. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Small post 8vo, paper 


ls. per 100 net. 


By the Rev. W, TEMPLE. Small 





The S.P.C.K. has arranged for the Sale of recent Standard Books of all Publishers, and has set apart a Showroom 


in Northumberland Avenue where these books can be seen. 


A visit will convince clients of S.P.C.K. that 


nowhere else, perhaps, can such a carefully selected collection of important books be seen. A similar display 
is made at the S.P.C.K. Depots in the City and at Brighton. 





LONDON: 9, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.; BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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